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Mititary glory has ever been the idol of mankind; the subject on 
which poetry, tradition, and history have most delighted to dwell. Like 
beauty in women, it hides a multitude of faults, and attracts by an irre- 
sistible fascination. Nor is it without reason that successful warriors are 
objects of such general admiration; for the man who has shown himself 
capable of defending or vindicating the rights and honor of his country 
in time of danger, possesses the highest claim to its confidence and grati- 
tude. Success in war, though it may sometimes be the result of accident 
or good fortune in a single instance, yet if uniform, and long continued, 
furnishes decided evidence of courage and capacity, at least in military 
affairs ; and when earned in a righteous cause, merits the highest distinc- 
tion among men. 

But it does not follow that a man who has gained a victory, or a suc- 
cession of victories, is for that reason qualified to govern the country he 
has defended. The duties of a civil magistrate are widely different from 
those of a military commander, and require different qualifications. Mili- 
tary laws and regulations are in direct contrast to the civil rights of free 
citizens ; and that principle of complete subordination which lies at the 
root of the one, is totally incompatible with that freedom of action 
and political equality which constitute the basis of the other. The 
President of the United States, although the nominal Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy, is not expected to take the field, or go on a cruise 
to the distant regions of the earth; for he cannot do so without deserting 
his most important duties as a civil magistrate, and virtually abdicating 
his authority at home for the purpose of exercising it abroad. It is not, 
therefore, his military skill, or capacity for leading armies, but his civil 
courage, his qualifications as a statesman, and his experience in political 
affairs, that, are brought into requisition when placed in a position to give 
tone and character tothe government. Military talent is not what we want 
ina President. We require a man versed in the foreign and internal policy 
of the country, and the character, the rights, and the interests of the peo- 
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ple ; who comes into office not to learn, but to teach; not to be governed, 
but to govern. We want a leader, not a tool; we want a unit, not a 
cipher. 

Washington was a military man, but not exclusively so. ‘Those who 
have read his letters to the old Revolutionary Congress, Governors of 
States,* and distinguished cotemporaries, during the progress of the great 
struggle for liberty, will at once perceive that he was a statesman as well 
as a soldier ; that his counsel and suggestions influenced almost every act 
and measure of Congress, and that his wisdom in the cabinet was equal 
to his valor and conduct i in the field. Through a period of eight years of 
intestine war, he was at school, learning the art of government ; and 
almost his first action after laying down the sword, was as President of 
the Convention which framed the Constitution of the United States. 
Here, surrounded by statesmen, sages, and philosophers, he listened to dis- 
cussions involving the great fundamental principles of civil and religious 
liberty, the rights of states, and of citizens, and the entire circle of political 
science.t He c came therefore into the Presidency deeply inbued with a 
thorough comprehension of its duties, and a clear perception of the great 
landmarks which were to direct him in the exercise of his high functions 
as chief executive officer of the United States. He had the chart before 
him, and steered the ship accordingly ; with what success, it is unneces- 
sary to state. The history of the country is his best eulogium, and the 
admiration of the world his everlasting monument. 

General Jackson is also principally “known to the world as a milit ary 
man. But he, too, like Washington, had been schooled in civil life, be- 
fore he undertook to direct the affairs of his country. He had sat on the 
bench; in Congress; and at two different periods, once in his youth, and 
next in mature age, in the Senate of the United States. He was a judge 
and a legislator, as well as a soldier, and did not spring at one bound 
from the camp to the cabinet. But even had not this been the case, 
Andrew Jackson was an extraordinary man; such a man as we see but 
once in an age, and sometimes in many ages. We never saw Washington, 
and it has alw ays been a subject of deep regret that we could not et nbody 
from memory, the form and features of one of the noblest beings thai ever 
trod the earth. But we knew Andrew Jackson, from having been do- 
mesticated with him at Washington, during the winter immedi: itely suc- 
ceeding the war of 1814; and especially from sharing his hospitality for 
some weeks, at the Hermitage, about two years before he became immor- 
tal in both worlds. 

He was indeed an extraordinary man; the only man we ever saw that 
excited our admiration to the pitch of wonder. At the period in which 
we visited him at the Hermitage he was in a state of great physical 
debility ; but his intellect was as clear and bright as ever. He was 
but the shadow of a man, and it seemed that the only principle of vitality 
by which he was supported, was the vigor of his mind. Tall, straight as 
an arrow, without flesh, and with a profusion of snow-white hair, his ap- 
pearance was sublime ; and his manner, more kind, graceful and benevo- 


* See most especially his circular to the governors of each of the states, tlated New- 
burgh, June 18th, 1783, &c., &c. 

t Patrick Henry pronounced Washington the wisest, and Rutledge the most eloquent 
member of the Convention. 
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lent than that of any man who has ever fallen under our observation, It 
was not the studied politeness of conventional habits, but the courtesy of 
the heart; and his deportment towards his family, his guests, and his 
slaves, was that of a patriarch of old, presiding over his flocks, his herds, 
and his dependents. At this period he might be almost said to live with- 
out food, for he ate Jess than an infant. His long table was almost every day 
crowded by visitors from different quarters, who came from far and near 
to see him; and though he sat down with them, and shared in the gay 
freedom of the hospitable board, he never tasted anything but a little rice 
and milk. 

We cannot better indicate the character of his intellect, than by saying 
he was amanto whom knowledge seemed entirely unnecessary. He saw 
intuitively into everything, and though he seemed never to take aim de- 
liberately, was always sure to hit the mark. He had a short cut, by which 
he reached a conclusion while others were beating the bush for their 
game. His reasoning was impulse, and his impulses inspiration. His 
genius and his courage were his guides. One pointed out the path; the 
other prompted him in the pursuit. He never sought an object that he 
did not succeed in attaining; and never fought a battle that he did not 
win. His political opponents ascribed his success to good fortune ; 
but Fortune, though she often does us a single good turn, soon becomes 
tired of tagging at the heels of imbecility and folly. ‘To always win is 
the best proof of skill in the player. 

He began his public career in Tennessee, where the men are all brave, 
and the women handsome ; and was one of the early settlers at a period 
when,—as an old lady, who came up with the first party to Nashville, 
once told us—* there was neither law or gospel.”’ In such a state of 
things, personal qualities give the law, and courage assumes its proper 
rank as the first, because it is the great conservative of all the other vir- 
tues, which never are to be depended upon in any man who may be 
frightene od out of them. Here he soon gained that ascendency over the 
wild spirits he had to cope with, which he ever after maintained in his in- 
tercourse with his fellow men. Many anecdotes are told in Nashville of his 
quick decision, his indomitable courage, and inflexible determination, but 
we forbear to give them in this brief sketch. It is sufficient to say that he 
became the master spirit among men who had no other master. There was 
nothing on earth he despised so much as cowardice, and his highest eulo- 
gium on his favorite, General Coffee, whose fine portrait hung up in the sit- 
ting-room, was, ‘‘ Sir, he was as brave a manas everlived.” When he re- 
turned home from the battle of New Orleans, it was to inhabit a log-house, 
which was still standing at the time of our visit, end occupied by two or 
three superannuated slaves, one of whom had been Mrs. Jackson’s nurse. 

As might be expected, the administration of such a man was brilliant 
and successful. He seized the helmatonce. He did not shrink from the 
high functions delegated to him by the Constitution, and which no man 
has aright to shuffle off on others, but took the responsibility of his 
own acts on his own shoulders, He wrestled with, and overcame the 
most potent engine of corruption that ever existed in the United States. 
He scattered to the winds its pensioned tools in and out of Congress, for 
he rested for support on his own integrity, and that of an uncorrupted 
people, who sustained him manfully, as they always have done and always 
will, ari honest and courageous ruler, who does not shrink from that terror 
to weak and dishonest minds—‘“Responsipiiry.” 
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Of General Harrison it is unnecessary to speak, as he died before his 
acts could give character to his administration. 

The fourth military President is the gentleman who now occupies that 
high and unique station. We have, heretofore, spoken of the illustrious 
dead, and shall now speak of the illustrious living, we trust, with equal 
justice, though not with equal praise. As to General Taylor’s military 
talents, we accord with the sentiment of the people who elected him ; al- 
though we cannot help expressing an opinion, that there is a certain co- 
temporary of his, who has equalled the first conqueror of Mexico in skill 
and valour, and far exceeded him in clemency and generosity, who, if 
military exploits in two wars are to be the tests, might well dispute the 
palm with the hero of Buena Vista. In saying this, we neither wish to 
elevate one, or undermine the other. Both well deserve the gratitude of 
their country ; both were followed by armies of heroes, and both were 
worthy to lead them. 

But General Taylor, though crowned with well-earned laurels, we fear, 
is neither a Washington, nor a Jackson. His whole life has been a se- 
ries of military services, ending in a blaze of glory. He is, according to 
his own frank and honest declarations, utterly unskilled in matters of 
state, and divested of all experience in civil affairs. Far be it from us to 
object to any man being President of the United States, because he is 
not a hackneyed politician, initiated into all the mysteries of party squab- 
bles and personal rivalries, from which men but too often Jearn nothing but 
paltry tricks and stratagems to overreach each other, and become mere 
political pettifoggers. Still we cannot help thinking a man should know 
something besides marshalling a squadron in the field, before he aspires 
to the Presidency of the most powerful republic in the world. It is not 
every general who has gained a victory, or a series of victories, that is 
worthy of such exalted ‘honors, or capable of sustaining such stupendous 
duties. If he is not one of nature’s most chosen productions, either self- 
made or self-taught, he should be matured by study and reflection, and 
above all, experience in preparatory stations, to supply the absence of ge- 
nius or innate capacity, else there may be great danger that the laurels 
reaped in the field will be withered in the cabinet. 

Is General Taylor thus qualified by nature, or by study and experience ? 
We are compelled to shake our heads and doubt, if not decide. It may 
be urged in reply to this, that the President has as yet done nothing by 
which his c: apacity for the duties of his high station could be tested, and 
that our opinion is therefore premature. ‘Tt is from the very fact of his 
having done nothing but look on, that we are obliged to doubt his e: apaci- 
ty to do anything else. He has been in office more than a year, during 
a great portion of which the country has been almost convulsed by inter- 
nal sectional struggles, and when if ever, the direct and vigorous exercise 
of all the Executive wisdom and influence in allaying it was not only 
justifiable but obligatory on him,—and what has he done? If he has not 
fed the fire, or blown the coals of dissension, he has stood looking on as 
an idle spectator. So far from doing any thing good, bad or indifferent, 
it is universally understood that he has voluntarily divested himself of all 
power of action, by abdicating his authority to those who it would ap- 
pear are afraid or ashamed of the responsibility of its exercise in any thing 
but removing officers, and settling old accounts. 

Nothing but an innate consciousness of incurable incompetency can 
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justify a man chosen bythe free suffrages of a great people to adminis- 
ter the laws of the land, and direct the foreign policy of their government, 
in thus throwing down his arms and surrendering at discretion to his min- 
isters. A man so brave in the field as General Taylor, should not ex- 
hibit such a cowardly will in the cabinet. The people require, and have 
aright to require something from their Chief Magistrate, a little beyond 
the incarnation of King Log of the Fable. ‘They bestowed certain pow- 
ers on hii and him alone ; “and for the exercise of these they expect him 
to be responsible. ‘They don’t want to be governed at second hand, and 
look to subordinates for what should be done by the principal or at least 
by his direction. There is a little too much of Royalty in this to be rel- 
ished by Republicans. It may do very well for a King by divine or heredi- 
tary right to shield himself from all responsibility for his acts of folly, 
caprice, or oppression, by throwing it on his ministers, and thus securing 
himself from the just indignation of the people. But it won’t do here. 
The President of the United States must stand before the people at full 
length, in his own proper person, and be judged like other men by his 
own acts, and not lag behind his corporals in the day of battle. ‘There 
cannot be a more anti-republican policy than this, or one more directly 

calculated to undermine and destroy the force of public sentiment; when 
brought to bear on the acts and policy of the administration. T he pub- 
lic disapprobation, if thus excited, must concentrate itself not on the 
principal offender, but his mere instruments, who thus become the scape- 
goats of him, by whom they are chosen and changed at pleasure. In this 
way a President virtually evades all personal responsibility for his mea- 
sures, by laying the blame on his ministers for an unpopular act, and ex- 
einplifies the doctrine of legitimacy, that “‘ the King can do no wrong,” 
because of himself he does nothing. 

Justice to a brave, and we fully believe an upright man, compels us 
here distinctly to admit, that in adopting this course of policy the Presi- 
dent has deceived nobody, and violated no pledges. When invited to be- 
come a candidate for the Presidency, he frankly acknowledged his inca- 
pacity and entire want of experience in civil affairs; and if the people 
who elected him, did not take him at his word, it is their fault, not his. 
He gave them fair warning that they must take him for better for 
worse. He intimated to them pretty distinctly that they must make 
choice of two alternatives, namely: either of being governed by a man 
without a particle of the knowledge and experience necessary to the task, 
or by deputies, for the wise and discreet selection of whom, this same 
want of knowledge and experience in a great measure disqualified him. 
We are far from blaming the President for adopting this latter course. 
Necessity has no law; and what a man cannot do for himself, he must 
either leave undone, or get others to do for him. We, however, take 
leave respectfully to observe, that in our opinion, the President cannot 
be fully justified in aspiring to a station, for which, according to his own 
acknowledgment, he was so eminently disqualified. He should have 
rested under the shade of his laurels, and been conteut to pass onward to 
future generations, as a gallant, successful warrior, rather than an in- 
competent statesman. There is great wisdom in knowing where to stop, 
and when to retire; and history is filled with examples of men who broke 
their necks by walking over a precipice for want of this saving discretion. 

Nor have the people of the United States a right to accuse the Presi- 
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dent of violating his pledges—except perhaps in one instance, which will 
be hereafter discussed—or ac ting inconsistently with his declaration of 
principles, for he made none, He simply announced himself a ‘ mode- 
rate federalist,” which may mean one of three things—either that a 
mau is moderate in his principles; or that he acts upon them with mode- 
ration; or that in the indulgence of the utmost extreme of politic al 
persecution, he is perfectly cool and dispassion: ate. The President has 
certainly not violated his pledge in either of these ways, His ministers 
may indeed have done so, but they, it seems, are entirely independent of 
his. authority, and not responsible to him for its exercise. For himself, 
he does nothing ; he has done nothing; and it seems he means to do no- 
thing. He has borrowed a leaf from the Book of Kings, and is content 
with being a mere drawing-room pageant, enjoying all the honors and 
emoluments of power, without any of its labors, vexations, disappointments 
and responsibilities, 

This is doubtless a pleasant position. Nero fiddled while Rome was 
burning; and the President may laugh and grow fat in his easy chair, 
while the republic is rocking with ei irthqu: ikes, If it should chance to 
be swallowed up, or riven to atoms, it ts nothing to him; he has washed 
his hands of the dirty business of governing, and you must look to the 
agents, not to the principal. He is fast asleep in his easy chair, and it is 
a pity to disturb him. And who has a better right to a comfortable nap 
than the President? He told the people honestly, that he was incapable 
of steering the ship ; he has chosen his pilots, and if they run her on the 
rocks, the underwriters are responsible. This dignified repose amid the 
fury of the storm, this total abstraction from all agency in counteracting, 
and all participation in its consequences, is the perfection of Presidential 
philosophy. It comprises the great secret of separating the bitter from 
the sweet: the grain from the chaff; the rose from the thorn; and is 
doubtless the sumum bonum which so completely confounded all ancient 
sages. 

But much as we may admire, we cannot quite fully approve of this dig- 
nified abstraction from the exercise of all constitutional functions, and 
this abstinence from all declarations of principles accompanied by pledges 
to act in accordance with them. It is contrary to the spirit of republican- 
ism, and in direct contravention of the great principle of representa- 
tion, which is the corner-stone of the system, for its destroys all account- 
ability of the representative to his constituents, Of what value is the 
privilege of choosing a ruler, if it is to be done unsight, unseen? In 
other words, if we are to choose him without knowing what are his 
opinions on Ee great fundamental doctrines, and certain leading 
measures, which constitute the line of division between conflicting par- 
ties, aud without receiving his pledge to act up tothem?, The people 
might just as well trust to the accident of birth, and resort at once to the 
principle of hereditary succession, instead of suffe ring themselves to be 
eternally tossed on the sea of political strife—and for what? Merely to 
choose a ruler, of whose principles they are entirely ignorant, and who 
may for aught they know, act on all occasions in direct opposition to 
their wishes. A free people before th ey exercise their sovereign preroga- 
tive of choosing a President, ought to know, and have a right to know 
who and what heis. They don’t choose a pig in a poke, but want to 
know at least the color of his bristles. 
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This was most especially necessary with respect to the present Chief 
Magistrate, who had been all his life a soldier, and a gallant soldier too, 
and had never been before the people as a candidate for their suffrages, 
As a statesman they knew no more of him than they did of the most ob- 
scure man inthe nation. He came before them in this instance a per- 
fect stranger; for though as a soldier every man knew him by heart, as a 
statesman he was utterly unknown. It was their business to become ac- 
quainted with him; to hear from himself, from his own mouth, or under 
his own hand, on what principles he would administer the government, 
if they placed him at its head, But they contented themselves with vague 
declarations signifying nothing, and did not even ask any pledge that they 
should be fulfilled. They admitted him into communion without any 
confession of faith; they placed the reins in his hands without any direc- 
tions as to the road he was to travel, or any testimonials to his capacity 
as a driver; and if he plunges them into a ditch, or whirls them over a 
precipice, they have no right to complain. If they find they have been 
worshiping an idol, they cannot deny that it is one of their own raising. 

There is, however, one pledge the President certainly did make, and 
which he is accused of having violated. He most assuredly did state in 
so many words in a letter under his own hand, that he would make no re- 
movals from office except for unfaithfulness, incapacity, or active politi- 
cal opposition, We have not the letter before us, but this it is believed 
is the substance of the pledge. The intention in making it was doubt- 
less to disarm and neutralize the opposition of all those who had been 
appointed to office by his predecessor, and it undoubtedly had that effect, 
if not in all, in a great many cases. But such a pledge, however effica- 
cious in the first instance, is sure eventually to involve the man who 
makes it, in inextricable difficulties. If carried out in its spirit, it be- 
comes necessary to bring every official to trial, and just to allow him the 
means of defence before condemnation. Who is to do this? The ac- 
cuser is the judge in this case, and the witnesses parties in the event. 
This is not the only objection, If the charge of partisanship cannot be 
sustained, and still the incumbent is displaced, his character for either 
fidelity or capacity is directly assailed, and he loses his reputation with 
his office. Such asystem cannot be carried out in good faith ; it is in its 
nature impracticable. It is bringing men to trial before an irresponsible 
tribunal; it is a political inquisition. 

If, however, the judges of the secret tribunal have acted strictly on the 
principle announced by the President, there must have been a most un- 
due proportion of rogues and blockheads in office, and it was high time to 
make a sweep among them. Some eight or ten thousand must have been 
terribly out at the elbows as to character and capacity. We think we see 
the good old President, like AZsop, with his lantern, groping about among 
the Public Offices, in search of an honest man, and every day returning 
home in despair. Such a collection of sad fellows assuredly never were 
selected from their fellow-citizens in compliment to their character and 
qualifications. If the President was sincere in his pledge, every Public 
Office, every Ministerial Bureau, and every Custom House must have 
been a penitentiary, or hospital of incurables. It is no wonder that 
crimes are increasing so rapidly of late, when we find so many wicked 
offenders set at large. by this general jail delivery of the President,—or 
rather his cabinet. For ourselves, we have purchased a revolver, and 
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shall keep a sharp look-out until these notorious delinquents are again 
shut up in the Tombs or the public offices. 

To be serious, however, we have always considered this clamor about 
removals from office, as equally unfounded and ridiculous ; viewing them 
as only reprehensible when practiced in contravention of a pledge to the 
contrary. The Executive Branch, is one of the balanee-wheels of the 
Government. It is one of the elements of that balance of power, that 
division of functions, without which every government, whatever may be 
its name, is virtually despotic. Next to the character, talents, and popu- 
larity of the President, the chief support of his authority and influence is 
the executive patronage, which was bestowed by the Constitution for the 
express purpose of preserving the equipoise between the different branches 
of government. The prerogative of removals and appointments is as 
much the constitutional right of the President, as the right of rejection is 
that of the Senate. It is an absolute right without any restriction, ex- 
cept the negative of the Senate, which extends only to appointments and 
not to removals. The Senate in this latter case has no other control 
but that of rejecting all nominations, to fill the place of the officer re- 
moved. 

The right of removal and appointment is clear, and it only remains to 
enquire into the justice and expediency of its exercise. In Europe, where 
the hereditary principle pervades the very spirit of the government, and 
enters into ail social and political relations, the holding of an office for any 
number of years, is considered as giving a sort of claim to perpetual pos- 
session. If a father has been fed at the public crib all his life, it is held 
a good reason that the son shall succeed him—on the score of his long 
services. But in this republican land, public offices are not held in fee 
simple, or by inheritance. The Democratic doctrine is rotation in 
office ; and that a man who has been long in a snug, comfortable public 
position, or that the son should succeed his father—because the latter 
enjoyed it all his life, so far from being considered a good claim, is 
rather held to be a disqualification. The people of the United States do 
not, therefore, consider it unjust, or unfeeling—except, perhaps, in their 
own individual cases—for a President to displace an old incumbent, and 
put in a new one. It is considered that his salary has been a full equiva- 
lent for his services, and that if the bread is taken out of one man’s mouth 
it is only to put it in that of another, who is quite as hungry, and per- 
one quite as deserving. On the great general principle of equality, there 
is, therefore, no injustice in this rotation in office, and all we have a right 
ie require, is that the public does not suffer by the change. It is equally 
applied to the President, and cannot therefore be considered any peculiar 
hardship to his subordinates 

With respect to the expediency of removals from office, on the acces- 
sion of a new President, elected by a party in opposition to his predeces- 
sor, the case, we think, is equally clear. The appointing power is the 
main prop of Executive authority, as before observed, and if the Presi- 
dent made no removals, would in a great measure lie dormant. But 
there is another very strong reason for removing opponents, especially 
bitter ones, from office. The President is charged with the execution of 
the laws, and must necessarily depend on his subordinate officers for 
the faithful discharge of this great paramount duty. Can he rely on those 
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who did all in their power to oppose his-election ? who hate his person? 
abhor his political principles, and would triumph in his downfall and dis- 
grace ? and is he bound to leave men in office who he knows will use all the 
influence their pesition gives them, to displace him as soon as possible ? 
There is no code, at least no code of political morality that demands 
such sacrifices. No complaint can therefore, in our opinion, be urged 
against the President, for having displaced an army of officials greater than 
that with which he gained all his laurels, had he not pledged himself to 
the contrary. With this he stands charged, and of this we cannot acquit 
him. 

We have dwelt the longer on this point, because the subject of re- 
movals generally, takes the lead in the list of Executive enormities. 
Instead of looking to great principles, and basing our opposition upon 
their violation, the whole atmosphere is filled with clamors of removals, as 
if nothing was at issue, and nothing to be gained by victory but the spoils 
of the vanquished. These unmanly complaints, these groans of the 
wounded and dying, are disgraceful to the great cause for which the mass 
of the people fight. ‘They don’t scramble for offices, but principles ; they 
labor to build up and sustain the Republic on the basis of Liberty and 
Equality : but this eternal howling about removals, gives a base and sor- 
did aspect to conflicts, which we trust are with our fellow-citizens at 
large, for greater and nobler objects than office and emoluments. Whatever 
their leaders may be, the people are always honest and patriotic. Vox 
Populi, is only Vox Det, because in a free country it is not only omnipotent, 
but well intentioned and sincere. The people are no hypocrites, and 
never act wrong but when misled by those in whom they confide. They 
may not be always wise—for who can boast of infallibility except Quack 
Doctors and fanatics—but they are always honest in their political prin- 
ciples, and it is a good thing for men to mean right. It goes a great way 
towards doing right. A good intention is at least half-way to a good act. 
It is the needle that always points to a safe harbor. 

For this, at least, we unhesitatingly give the President of the United 
States full credit. We believe he meant well, when sensible of his inca- 
pacity and inexperience, he shifted the labors and responsibilities of his 
high station from his own shoulders to those of others. We think, how- 
ever, that before taking this decisive and important step, he should have 
been careful in the selection of those to whom he was about to delegate 
such high and critical functions. In our poor opinion they should have 
been men looked up to as leaders by their own party, or known to the 
nation at least byname. They should have been prophets abroad as well 
as at home; and occupied a station before the world which would have 
been in some measure a guaranty that they would not lightly or wantonly 
hazard the position they kad already acquired in the public estimation. 
In short, designing to clothe them with such boundless authority within 
the sphere they occupied, the President should, we think, have bestowed 
it on men whose name and character would, if not justify such unlimited 
confidence, at least carry with them an influence which might give dignity 
even to their blunders. 

We do not wish to indulge in personalities ; but the occasion seems to 
justify the inquiry, whether the President has exercised a sound, discrimi- 
nating discretion in the selection of the men who, though called his min- 
isters, are, it would seem, virtually his masters? Let us briefly pass 
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them in review, like the shadows of posterity of the Banquo, and like them, 
probably to appear but once before the audience, to pass away forever and 
beseen no more. They are the great pillars of the temple, and we judge 
of its strength by its supporters. 

The Secretary of State, who is of course the leading member of the 
Cabinet, and the director of our foreign policy, if we mav judge from his 
speeches in the Senate, possesses a very lawyer-like underst: anding, and 
is better qualified for discussing a single point, than analyzing a great sys- 
tem of national policy. He can see better through the eye of a needle than 
a telescope ; and comprehend an atom at the end of his nose much more 
clearly than a world at a distance. ‘The practice of law is not the best 
school for a statesman. Lawyers are too apt to argue a question of great 
national interest as if it were a point of law instead of policy, and treat it 
like pettifoggers rather than statesmen. They deal more in municipal 
than international codes, and their oracles are Coke upon Littleton or the 
statutes at large, instead of Grotius and Vattel. They seldom look ata 
subject in all its bearings, but peck at it here and there; see but one 
point, and one side; consult authorities without regard to change of time, 
place or circumstances; and instead of reasons resort to precedents. 
They nibble at the excrescences, and seldom penetrate beyond the rhind. 
They study the statutes of England, rather than those of the United 
States ; and in discussing a question of national rights and honor, are 
prone to mistake the common law for the law of nations. We are indif- 
ferently versed in modern history, but do not recollect asingle great prac- 
tising lawyer who could ever get beyond precedents in discussing impor- 
tant political questions. Take these from him, and he is without rudder 
or compass; for he has never been accustomed to depend on his own 
judgment, but on that of my Lord Mansfield, or Sir William Scott. 
During the late war with England, which was in no inconsiderable de- 
eree provoked by the decisions of the British Admiralty Court, over 
which Sir William Scott presided, his authority was decisive in our 
courts; and we recollect to have heard it triumphantly quoted by a Sena- 
tor of the United States, acting as counsel before the Supreme Bench, 
who had voted for that very war. 

The distinction between a lawyer and a statesman is radical. A law- 
yer always looks behind—a statesman should always look forward. One 
relies altogether on the past, the other studies the present and the future. 
One acts on the judgment of others, the other on his own. It is not 
what dead men have done, but what living ones are todo. The law, at 
least by courtesy, is always the same; the relative position of ni ations is 
perpetually varying, and no precedent can be exactly applicable to the 
condition of the present. There is no supreme court of nations but that 
of heaven, and notwithstanding they profess obedience to a certain code 
of laws, all history demonstrates that it is only weaker states that ere will- 
ing to adhere to it implicitly. The right of the strongest is the only law, 
and conquests the only precedents that carry any authority. 

We apprehend the Secretary is a much better lawyer than statesman, 
though we must in candor confess that this is only a surmise; for as yet 
we don’t know positively that he has actually committed himself on any 
great point of national policy. He has made many removals and ap- 
pointments ; but this, after all, is no great feat of statesmanship; and he 
has quarrelled with the only Republican Ambassador we are ever likely 
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to receive from Europe, and especially Republican France, on a pretext 
that appears to us worse than frivolous. What he has done, or what he 
is doing, in the affair of the Isthmus—a question of the deepest interest, 
and which ought promptly to be settled, in order that the canal may be 
commenced—nobody knows, or seems likely to know for the present, or 
at any definite period. It is said that he has made treaties, but where 
are they? ‘The nation knows no more about them than the King of the 
Musquitos—the protogee of my Lord Palmerston. Nobody knows any 
thing concerning these mysterious documents, where they are, or what is 
to be done with them. In the me antime, the canal is de laye “d; our com- 
merce is passing away round Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, 

instead of by the short cut of the Isthmus; the British Government is 
quietly proceeding in its encroachments, and establishing its influence in 
that quarter, by ‘ protecting” the savages and overawing the white man ; 
and what might have been prevented by timely measures wisely adopted, 

and firmly adhe red to, without a war, may, and probably will at some future 
period, be remedied only by aresorttoarms.* But todo him — e, the 
Secretary is not alone; in addition to the seven sleepers in the ¢ abinet, 
he is kept in countenance by the other branches of Government, who all 
seem so completely monopolized by the affairs of Africa, that they have 
forgotten every thing else ; and instead of making an issue on the Nicara- 
gua question—one of the most important that ever did or ever can present 
itself to their consideration—are one and all higgling about an abstraction 
which menaces the very existence of the Union. We do not venture to 
condemn the Secretary on mere circumstantial evidence, or to deny that 
at all events he is in good company, and has precedents to justify him, 
which is enough for a lawyer. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is also a lawyer, and stood, we believe, 
in the highest rank at the Philadelphia Bar, which has long been pro- 
verbial. ‘To “‘ puzzle a Philadelphia Lawyer,” has hitherto been consider- 
ed the highest feat of logic; and yet the Secretary appears to have been 
a little puzzled with the celebrated Galphin claim which takes place 
even of Amy Dardin’s horse,} both in antiquity and longevity. But 
though the legal reputation of the Secretary is well established at home, 
his statesmanship i is yet in embryo, and bis political principles remain to 
be demonstrated to the eyes of the nation. To us he happens to be 
known as a staunch, unbending federalist; a federalist by inheritance ; 
a federalist by habit, and a federalist by conviction—a plain, honest, 
downright federalist of the Hamiltonian school ; just such a federalist as 
his great uncle, the late Governeur Morris, was before him, with the excep- 
tion of his brilliant genius. If this is what General Taylor means by a 
‘ moderate federalist,” the Secretary certainly belongs to that school. 

If we do not greatly err, his moderation, and that ‘ofall his moderado 
colleagues, will exhibit itself in a distrust of the people; a confirmed con- 
viction of their incapacity for self-government, and a systematic policy 
based on that assumption, to restrict them in the exercise of their 






* Since writing this, it is stated that a treaty has been concluded. It is hoped the 
Senate will scrutinize it closely, for it involves momentous consequences. 

t The reader conversant with the proceedings of Congress for the last century, can- 
not fail to recollect this celebrated claim. The descendants of poor Amy, however, 
received no interest money. 
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judgment and their will, just so far as it can be done without an open 
avowal and display of their covert policy. Neither moderate federalism, 
nor any other alias of federalism, consists in a single measure ; neither ina 
National Bank, a High Tariff, Internal Improvements by the General Gov- 
ernment, Extravagant Expenditures, Loans, or any one, or all] put 
together. Its maxims are fundamental, and their influence pervades 
every vein and artery, and nerve and sinew of the body politic. Thus, 
the Bank of the United States may have become, as Mr. Webster declared, 
‘an obsolete idea,” but the principle on which it was based is still in 
full vigor; and whoever lives to see the time when such an insti- 
tution, either openly or in disguise, can be established, without over- 
throwing a Federal administration, will soon learn whether it has become 
an obsolete idea. At present Federalism cannot show itself to the people 
under its old flag. It must come in disguise, and under some new alias. 
It was once National Republicanism; it is now Whig or Moderate 
Federalism ; and if necessary it will become Anti-Rentism in New York ; 
Abolitionism in New England; and anything anywhere else, that may 
aid it in sweeping together all the rubbish of Faction and Fanaticism. 
But though it may cast its skin, it is still the same old serpent. It is still 
governed by the same radical principles which lay at the root of all that is 
hostile to the progress of freedom in the New andthe Old World. Never 
will it be found to sympathise with the struggles of liberty at home or 
abroad ; never will it emancipate itself from its habitual subserviency to 
British influence; nor will it ever be found conceding any thing to the 
people, except with a view to cheat them of their suffrages, for the pur- 
pose of swindling them of their rights afterwards. 

Of all administrations with which a country can be afflicted, defend us 
from one which dares neither come abroad under its own flag, or answer 
to its own proper name. Its entire policy must necessarily consist in 
hypocrisy, and mystery, and subterfuge. It must perpetually work under 
ground, and in the dark. [t must creep on all-fours instead of walking 
upright; and if it cannot succeed in the practice of concealment and de- 
ception, be content with the profits of office, and quietly sit down under 
the shade of its own imbecility. We cannot conceive a more degrading 
position than that of a Cabinet which is only tolerated because its true 
character is unknown, or which is so perfectly insignificant as to make it 
a matter of indifference. Such seems the case with General Taylor’s Cabi- 
net of “;Moderate Federalists :” moderate in talents—moderate in expe- 
rience—moderate in every thing except turning men out of office, and pay- 
ing interest on old claims. 

We believe the Secretary of War is a lawyer too. But of this we are 
not certain. He is, we think, a son of the late William H. Crawford, a 
giant in frame, and a giant in intellect, to whose memory we are always rea- 
dy to do justice. Had he preserved his health and mind,* he would unques- 
tionably have succeeded Mr. Monroe in the Presidency, and in all probabili- 
ty prevented that confusion which has since so fatally operated on the for- 
tunes of the Democracy. He was a man of great talents and great weight 
of character. Firm, upright, and decisive, he had not only skill to drive 
the team, but strength to hold the reins. Of the son, we know little. 


* Mr. Crawford was struck by paralysis. 
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His reputation had never become national, and his first appearance on the 
great stage of political life has been as a “ star.” Obscurity is said to be 
akin to the sublime in poetry, but we doubt whether it is so in politics. 
Be this as it may, the capacity of the Secretary to distinguish himself in 
the great drama of political life is yet to be exhibited. As agent for the 
Galphin claim, he has been eminently successful ; and if he understands 
managing public affairs as well as he does private ones, the people will no 
doubt be satisfied. As this subject is now before Congress, we will 
content ourselves with merely expressing the opinion, that law or no law, 
no man occupying so high a station in the government as this gentleman, 
ought to have condescended to act as an agent in any claim, most espe- 
cially one against a government of which he was so distinguished a mem- 
ber. The committee may acquit him and his colleagues, of doing any 
thing illegal; but the people will condemn him, and they will be right. 
The example is pernicious, and cannot be justified by all the legal dogmas 
in the world. The judgment of every man, who feels as he ought, and 
sees the consequences of such a perversion of official influence, will con- 
demn it without hesitation, as bringing private and public duties in direct 
conflict with each other, and leading men into great temptations in sta- 
tions where there are already too many. 

The subject of claims on Government is one of great delicacy. The 
centre of power is the focus of corruption. We do not mean to say that 
those who exercise power are more corrupt than other men; but that 
they are placed in situations of greater temptation. Those who have 
much to give away will be surrounded by beggars; and where by prac- 
ticing imposition, or acquiring favor, men at once make their fortunes, 
the cunning, the selfish and the unprincipled, will always be attracted by 
an irresistible instinct. It is necessary to the public interest for men in 
power, and most especially those who stand guard over the Treasury, to 
be ever on the watch, for they will assuredly ‘be perpetually assailed by a 
thousand false or frivolous claims that have no foundation but a short- 
sighted selfishness, or a deliberate plan of deception against which the 
Government has no defence, but the most wary caution and the most stern 
incorruptibility. There are honorable exceptions, but a large portion 
come under this description. 

To those who have had no experience in these matters, it is inconceiv- 
able with what zeal, art and perseverance these claims are urged, either 
by principals or their agents—some of the latter of whom it is said are mem- 
bers of Congress, and Senators, who in the event of their being brought into 
either House, are to decide on their validity. They never remit their 
exertions, and never despair; for experience has taught them, that some 
time or other, chance, management or good fortune will befriend them ; 
and that a new Secretary, a new accounting officer, or a new Congress, 
a thin House, or a last night’s Session, will at length reward their labor 
and perseverance. Like the King of England, a claim never dies. It 
may have been examined and rejected by a succession of Secretaries and 
accounting officers, but the moment a new one comes in, it is sure to be 
revived again, under pretence of new facts, new evidence, and additional 
vouchers. ‘Thus the time of the new incumbent is wasted in re-examin- 
ing cases, already examined and decided perhaps a dozen times, instead 
of | being employed in attending to the affairs of the nation. When all else 
fails, a last appeal is made to Congress, which refers it to a committee of 
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claims, which if it had the will, has not the power of investigating the 
myriads of cases presented for its consideration. 

It should be specially noted—for this circumstance makes such claims 
sui generis—that all the evidence brought forward in their support, is ez 
parte—all on one side. A public department is not a court of law, 
where witnesses are examined and cross-questioned, and their claims to 
confidence closely investigated ; nor is any counter testimony accessible, 
unless an officer is specially deputed to enquire into the affair on the spot, 
and explore the secrets of past ages; for most of these great claims 
originate in the obscurity of remote antiquity. Whoever has had the 
good fortune to be beleaguered by these claimants, must have noticed, 
that when a claim was rejected for want of proof as to some essential 
point, that proof never failed to be forthcoming; and though in point of 
conscience, the Secretary or the accounting officer, might be satisfied that 
imposition had been practiced, in point of law the proof would be sufli- 
cient, because there is no testimony to the contrary. 

Claims on Government, though they involve general legal principles, 
are not to be settled by the zpse dixit of lawyers, or the precepts of the 
decalogue. Most of them are governed by special acts of Congress, in- 
tended for the single purpose of protecting Government from fraud or im- 
position. They prescribe certain duties to officers, and certain restraints 
in the payment of claims, which experience has shown to be absolutely 
necessary, and which cannot be dispensed with without incurring a just 
responsibility for misapplying the public money. To guard the public 
treasury, men should have argus eyes, iron hi inds, and flinty hearts. The 
whole united force of fraud, sel fishness, cunning, and influence, is perpetu- 
ally arrayed against them, and suspicion is the greatest of their virtues, be- 
cause in a vast many Cases itis their only defence. They have no right to 
be charitable, or benevolent, at the expense of the people; nor to permit 
their feelings to operate in favor of a particular claimant; to oblige a 
friend, or conciliate a colleague in office. What would be amiable and 
praiseworthy in private life, is often a base desertion of our duty to our 
country, and the philanthropy of the citizen an offence to the State. The 
public officer when he bestows the money of the people where it is not 
justly due, cannot boast of his charity. He makes no sacrifices ; he don’t 
put his hands into his own purse, but into the pockets of the people, and 
has no right to be benevolent at the cost of others. Much less should 
any man, let him be who or what he will, standing high in office, and 
clothed with Executive powers, which authorize him to act in many cases 
according to his own judgment and will; or any representative of the 
people, whose function it is to make the laws, become the paid agent of 
a party having a claim against Government. In one case he must employ 
his official influence in a manner totally inconsistent with his official duty ; 
in the other he becomes interested in a claim on which he may be called 
upon to decide as a legislator. There may be no law against it, but 
there is reason amply sufficient to mark it with reprobation. It is radically 
wrong in principle, and disreputable, to say the least of it, in practice, 
nor can the example of any man, or any number of men however dis- 
tinguished, sanction a policy which makes it the interest of those whose 
great duty it is to guard the Public Treasury from being plundered, to 
become accemplices in its plunder. 

While writing this, we perceive that Senator Hunter, of Virginia—a 
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man every way worthy to represent that fruitful mother of Presidents 
and Patriots—has brought forward a Bill establishing a tribunal for the 
examination and final settlement of contested claims on Government. 
The theory is good, but the practical result will, we fear, scarcely justify 
the experiment. The same influences will be brought to bear upon the 
members; the same acts and impositions practised; and the same ez 
parte evidence offered. The tribunal must necessarily be left to decide 
irrevocably in the last resort ; for if an appeal is had to Congress, precise- 
ly the same state of things will occur, as that which this court is designed 
to remedy. Such a tribunal, clothed as it must necessarily be with dis- 
cretionary powers, will be assailed by great temptations, irresistible, ex- 
cept when met by the most inflexible integrity ; and by impositions only 
to be detected by the most wary sagacity. Shortly after the conclusion 
of the late war with England, a Board of Commissioners was authorized 
by Congress to adjust the claims for damages committed by the British in 
their inroad at Washington. They proceeded to business, and were so 
exceedingly liberal, that Mr. Madison was compelled to suspend their 
functions, lest the treasury might be exhausted, and it was abolished at 
the next session of Congress. Good laws are worse than a dead letter 
unless there are good men to administer them. But to resume our Gal- 
lery of Portraits. 

The Head of the Home—or the Omnium Gatherum Department as it 
might be called—is, we believe, also a Jawyer. It is ramoured—and we 
know nothing of him but by hearsay—that he is peculiarly dextrous in 
decapitations, insomuch that it has been affirmed he has cut off more 
heads than any Pig Butcher in the great State of Ohio, which has grown 
so fast that it seems to have outgrown its discretion grievously. But he 
is, we presume, a ‘‘ Moderate Federalist,” and does the feat with 
exemplary moderation. Like his namesake, Sir Thomas, in the 
Ballad, “It grieves his heart to cut the rascals’ throats—and then he 
cuts them.” Though we cannot Jearn that he bas any great claim on the 
gratitude of his country; report says he, or his kinsman, has, or had, 
heavy ones on the Government, which have been conceded with singular 
liberality. If his career should not be exactly honorable, there is every 
appearance it will be highly profitable ; and the art of feathering one’s 
nest in office, his held by a certain class of statesmen, the highest branch 
of political ethics. 

Enter the Post Master General, carrying a mail-bag filled with the 
heads of six thousand defunct Deputy Post Masters. He drinks six glasses 
of cold water to quiet his conscience, and proceeds to attend an abolition 
meeting to denounce the constitution. Nil dicit. He says nothing, and 
we have nothing more to say of him, being impatient to pay our respects 
to the great lawyer, par excellence, every one of whose opinigns is worth 
its weight i in California gold. 

The Attorney General, we are happy to say, is more illustrious than 
some of his colleagues in office. He has been heretofore pelted with 
something more substantial than bills of a broken bank, by a parcel of 
turbulant Democrats, who got into an unreasonable passion at having 
their pockets picked. This is equivalent to a Federal Patent of nobility. 
He has been President, or Director, or Receiver of a Bank which dis- 
appeared, leaving not a wreck behind, except some two or three hundred 
thousand dollars of bills, for the payment of which it appeared neither 
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President, Directors, or Receivers were responsible. Of course nobody 
doubts the talents of the Attorney General, both as a lawyer and financier. 
In our opinion he ought to have been placed at the head of the Treasury, 
for probably no man better understands the science of “ raising the 
wind.” But on the other hand, he is by general suffrage of his col- 
leagues, considered the most profound lawyer among them, and his opin- 
ion with respect to claims on Government is decisive. Whether he con- 
tinues to take fees, from the mere force of habit, is a curious subject for 
future investigation. 

In referring back, we perceive that the Secretary of the Navy has been 
omitted in his proper place, certainly from no disposition to treat him 
with the slightest disrespect. As an executive officer, little is known of 
him ; but as the Cabinet is said to be a unit, a sixth part of it must be 
pretty near acipher. We hope, however, he is not the devotee of steam 
power, and looks askance at “Old Ironsides” and that class of vessels which 
bore our flag so triumphantly during the late war with England. We 
recommend him to pause and reflect a little, before he relinquishes a mode 
of warfare, in which the Americans are confessedly superior, for one in 
which the British are much more experienced than ourselves, and trusts 
the honor and interests of the country to engineers and steam engines, 
instead of gallant officers and nautical skill. It would perhaps be well 
also for him to bear in mind, that steam vessels have never yet been test- 
ed through all the vicissitudes of war, nor their superiority over Old 
Ironsides decisively established. A ship of war is not exactly a locomo- 
tive, but requires to combine other qualities with speed. We hope and 
trust the influence of our more able and experienced naval officers will 
be exerted against every plan to substitute steam for canvass in our navy, 
except as an auxiliary, merely because England has set the example. 

We hope, too, the Secretary will not stop honest Jack’s grog, for it 
would be cruel to deprive him of almost his only solace during his long 
exile at sea. Except when our commerce is in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, it is at all times difficult to man asquadron, and even single ships 
have sometimes been delayed for months for want of men. It needs no 
ghost to come from the grave to tell us that this difficulty will be greatly 
increased by the introduction of the cold water system in our Navy; and 
that discontent and mutiny will become more common. The public have 
been led to suppose that our sailors are allowed sufficient whiskey to in- 
toxicate them ; but this is not thecase. They receive only enough to cre- 
ate an innocent and agreeable excitement, to which they have as good a 
claim as the gentleman has to his bottle of claret, or glass of whiskey 
punch. 

It were we think much to be wished, that a certain class of pious re- 
formers, who in hunting the wolf, leave all other beasts of prey to scour 
the forest free from restraint, would be content to abstain themselves, and 
set a good example, without inflicting abstinence on others, whose con- 
dition and habits are altogether different. There are many far more dan- 
gerous excitements to contend with in this world than that of alcohol ; 
many more deadly and destructive indulgences of the passions and appe- 
tites than drinking; and the cool depravity of the seducer, the artful 
duplicity of the swindler, or the deadly venom of the slanderer, strike in- 
finitely more deep into the vitals of society than the occasional excesses 
of the tippler, though they don’t make quite so much noise. 
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We are far from advocating or defending excesses of any kind; for all 
excesses, even those of well meaning men, are more or less mischievous 
or dangerous. But it seems to us that it is not the best possible mode of 
reforming mankind, to pledge them to abstinence from a single vicious 
indulgence, and leave them their full sweep in every other. ‘To incul- 
cate moral and religious principles, and assail the entire fortress of human 
depravity, by undermining its foundation, and going to the root, is much 
more effectual in reforming mankind, than attacking the mere outworks, 
and while battering down one, leaving the great enemy to erect others 
still stronger in its ‘place, without opposition. Men are very apt to con- 
vert abstinence from one vice into a warrant for the indulgence of others, 
and quiet their consciences by making it the scape-goat. A very worthy 
and zealous clergyman of our acquaintance, in speaking on this subject, 
informed us that among his parishioners was a man who he had frequent 
occasion to lecture, for being a bad neighbor, an unkind husband, a tyran- 
nical father, and various other transgressions, all which he confessed with 
great complacency, never failing to wind up with,—‘‘ But then you know 
sir, that I have taken the pledge.” 

In all commercial and maritime nations, sailors are a class indispen- 
sable to the social state; and every profession has its own peculiar habits, 
manners and characteristics, which however offensive they may be to 
others, are in a great measure indispensable to their usefulness in that 
position where accident or inclination has placed them. ‘lo make any 
radical change in them, is in a great measure to destroy their usefulness 
in their particular vocation. This is most especially the case with sailors, 
whose home is on the seas, and whose habits and experience are, and 
must necessarily be entirely different in many respects from those who 
live on the land. We don’t expect, nor have we a right to expect them 
to govern themselves by the same maxims of prudence, economy and dis- 
cretion, which operate on farmers and mechanics, for if they did we should 
have few experienced sailors. ‘They would save their money, buy a ee 
and stay at home. If you want sailors, you must not go to church, 
locate your recruiting offices among the saints. You don’t ship them for 
their morality, but their skill and experience on the wild waves ; nor for 
their piety in kneeling, like the modern Greek sailors before a picture or 
a wooden image, when they should be breasting the elements, or con- 
tending with the enemy. While at sea, they are for months debarred in 
a great measure from all the indulgences of life; confined to the ship, 
and under severe discipline. Is it to be wondered at, that when suddenly 
released from ‘ the prison-ship,” they-act like children just out of school, 
run wild with joy, and spend the earnings of a twelvemonth, in a few days 
of riotous extravagance? If they did not do this we should never man 
our navy, for Jack never goes to sea till his purse is empty and his credit 
exhausted. 

We have thus briefly sketched the Imperial Cabinet, which is under- 
stood to wield the entire executive authority, aided by the feeble glow- 
worm light diffused aroundthem. As yet it must be confessed, they have 
not, at least openly, displayed any extraordinary talent or energy, except 
in removing officers and settling claims; but they may, perhaps, improve 
in time. There are men—not however quite as plenty as blackberries— 
whose genius rises with the exigencies of the occasion ; who climb the 
higher the steeper the ascent, and see the clearer the wider the sphere 
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they contemplate: men who approximate to the magnitude of the objects 
they wrestle with, and become great by an association with greatness. 
There are others—and these constitute a much more numerous class, 
who may be said to sink as they rise, and whose littleness becomes only 
more conspicuous by being contrasted with the magnitude of their func- 
tions—men, whose genius instead of growing brighter, like the sun as it 
reaches its meridian, becomes only more dazzled, dizzy, and confounded 
by the height to which they have ascended, and whv have no resource for 
getting out of one blunder except by making a greater. To which of 
these classes the members of the cabinet belong, time will show, and to 
time we leave them. In the highstations they occupy, incapacity or cor- 
ruption cannot be long concealed. The light is too strong, and the 
scrutinizers too many and too keen. The people have eyes to see, ears to 
hear, and common sense to judge. They will in good time discover 
whether the inaction of the gentlemen in question, in this alarming crisis 
of our affairs, is real or pretended; and whether while affecting to do 
nothing they are not in reality blowing the coals of dissension and dis- 
union. We shall ere long discover if they are or are not accomplices 
in the grand conspiracy of fanaticism against the laws and the Constitu- 
tion ; and whether in taking an oath to maintain and support the latter, 
it was not, like Senator Seward, with a secret proviso, that it did not go 
against their consciences. If they are leagued with the Abolitionists, 
as there is too much reason to believe, they are playing the despicable 
game of hypocrisy ; if they are really neutral as they pretend, their 
neutrality is little short of treason. We think it high time for the Presi- 
dent to resume the helm before the ship is stranded. Let him do some- 


thing, if it be only to play Diogenes, and roll his tub about Washington. 





MARINE AND NAVAL ARCHITECTURE.* 


Tue time was when any knowledge pertaining to the art of building a 
ship, whether designed as the harbinger of war or the messenger of peace, 
could only emanate through channels prepared to scatter fire, blood and 
death. So intimately connected with the bloody track of war, was the 
science of ship-building, that a work upon the subject, without a foreign 
Naval imprint, would surely be mantled with the oblivious drapery of 
utter neglect. But matters are undergoing, if indeed they have not al- 
ready undergone, a most pleasing revolution. There is indeed scarcely 
any branch of literature upon which home-authorship has not poured ad- 
ditional light. We were led to these reflections after examining a work 
now in course of publication by the author, the title of which stands at 
the head of this article. A perusal of this work cannot fail to fix the con- 
viction in the mind of the reader, that the author brings to this important 
subject, a mind imbued with, not only the knowledge possessed by his 
predecessors of the Old World, but a mind of sufficient calibre to grasp 
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the subject in all its bearings,—being not only a practical man, but a 
highly successful ship-builder. In all ages the art of building ships has 
been regarded as abstruse; consequently the law of precedent became 
the watch-word, rather than cause and effect : thus the whole commercial 
world became wedded to old habits, and there were few indeed who made 
any advancement beyond the path of their sires. The art had long been 
manacled with deep-rooted prejudices, and a fixedness of mind seemed to 
hold commercial pursuits in a state of eternal childhood, and although 
the ocean had been navigated from an antiquity more remote than profane 
history could trace, yet we had no evidence that the first principles were 
understood by the ancients. But it is plain that they were not; and if we 
may believe no less authority than Admiral Sir Charles Napier, they are 
not now understood in Europe. Such being the limited amount of scienti- 
fic knowledge pertaining to the construction of this stupendous fabric, 
the fact is palpably plain that this work must be rendered an invaluable 
acquisition to the commercial world. The author has shown himself to 
be in possession of that skill necessary to make all the parts of a con- 
tinued process tend to a result in which the truth is clearly and firmly 
established, harmoniously blending science with practice in contradistine- 
tion with the practice of the age. Commencing with the history of ship- 
building, the reader is involurtarily led through the misty labyrinths of 
commingling thought to the birth-place of their existence, and cannot 
withhold the admission that commerce is the great engine by which the bles- 
sings of civilization are diffused throughout the world: and that it is to com- 
merce we owe a debt of gratitude for the boon of civilization, by which the 
amplest openings have been afforded tocommercial activity, and numberless 
valuable productions laid under contribution to the insatiable luxury of 
man. Although not the author’s province to induct his readers into the 
glories of that commerce that civilizes the world, amid the smouldering 
portals of antiquated cities, like Tyre or ancient Sidon, whose once spa- 
cious palaces have become the lair of beast, or have beer supplanted by 
miserable hovels, of which vaulted cellars, once the store-houses for the 
treasures of the commercial world, have become the abodes of 
indigence, retaining scarcely a vestige, indicative of what were the 
advantages of commerce to the mother of Phaenician cities. He pauses 
not to take a fanciful glance at the Argo, when on her fabled Argonautic 
expedition to Cholcis, yafier the golden fleece of Phyrxus; he lingers not 
in his march through the vista of time; not even around the cradled in- 
fancy of his country, to scan the Mayflower, the favored car of Nep- 
tune, that conveyed the Pilgrim Fathers to this Western World. And, 
though he only opens the vein of thought by his brief descriptions of the 
history of commerce and ship-building, its legitimate offspring, he makes 
the subject, witb all its concomitants, one of irresistible interest. The 
reader is impressed with the importance of a thorongh practical know- 
ledge, as a necessary qualification to the production of a work upon this 
subject ; a quality rarely found among the authors of Naval Architectural 
works of the Old World. This fatal shoal has wrecked the usefulness of 
the many European works that have been published on the subject of 
building ships, and we hesitate not to adopt the language of one of the 
most distinguished ship-builders of the United States, who said that it 
had always appeared to him that Naval Architects had done all they could 
to mystify the subject of ship-building ; subjects that were plain in them- 
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selves were rendered intricate, and costly works were abandoned on this 
account. ‘Thus it will be perceived that theory alone bewilders and per- 
plexes, but does not instruct the operative mechanic. The art of ship- 
building has justly been regarded as a branch of mathematics, and al- 
though intimately connected with that beautiful science, it has always 
proved a barrier to the scrutiny of scientific men, who, by the aid of 
science alone, have endeavored to investigate its principles. In this, doubt- 
less, more than in any other science, there are abstract questions beyond 
the grasp of mathematicians ; and,on the other hand, practice without 
science is nearly, if not equally, as dark. Experience must not be re- 
garded as the only grand palladium to success in this complicated art ; 
but when scientific reasons can be assigned for advantages which are the 
result of common practice, they tend to satisfy the mind, and impart a 
pleasure in the proseention of our labors. The importance of a cor- 
rect knowledge of the first principles of ship-building, are clearly and 
forcibly set forth in the first and second numbers of this work, and we have 
never perused a work on architectural science possessing an equal 
originality of thought; indeed, a quotation from the fourth number will 
cue all that we might be able to say upon this point. In endeavoring 
) portray the imminent danger attending any interference with the pre- 
iudhees of the age, the author tells us that he has often realized this truth, 
that it is less hazardous to disturb the person of an individual than his 
prejudices ; and he adds, that he has resolved to cut the line, regardless 
of the ill-deserved censures he may bring upon himself, by interfering 
with many of the hereditary notions of the age in the art of building 
ships. It is a truth which cannot be gainsayed, that few indeed there are 
who dare think, much less aet for themselves, in all their connections 
with the construction of this important fabric. Ancient tradition, like 
a mighty screw, binds the mind and prevents it from preserving its equili- 
brium. It Joves its wonted activity, by being fettered with an unen- 
lightened public opinion; not that noble public opinion that gives har- 
dihood and unshrinking fearlessness, but that wayward offspring of fashion 
and fear—that intolerant public opinion, which weighs actions by their 
popularity and not by their effects ; which bids us do that which is cus- 
tomary, rather than that which is right; a dishonest time-serving syco- 
phi ancy, that is like an incubus upon our boldest, thoughts and best exer- 
tions ; making cowards of the brave, and che -cking the spread of know- 
ledge; that darkens both land and sea with its prejudices, and chills the 
heart with its cold decrees. In the whole catalogue of arts, not one is 
found possessing an equally extensive field for independent thought and 
action ; hence the importance of inviting the skill and genius of the age 
to launch the best exertions of an energetic mind upon this sea of science. 
The author, in the first, and more particularly in the second number, ex- 
hibits the unjust bearing of the tonnage laws upon the commerce of the 
United States, and shows conclusively, that were those laws what they 
should be, those splendid European packet-ships, the pride of this com- 
mercial metropolis and of these United States, might, and would be, the bul- 
warks of her defence in case of a rupture with a foreign power; and he 
very justly remarks that ship-owners proceed with caution, lest the mag- 
nitude of the mischief should provoke national legislation, And thus it 
is that avarice is permitted to riot without contro |. 'To what extent the 
abridgment of human life is consequent upon avarice in this particular, 
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Heaven alone can tell. But, certain it is, that to make the tonnage laws what 
they should be, would be to set a higher estimate upon the lives of con- 
fiding passengers, and of those whose home is on the deep. In every 
other intellectual art we may find some relic of antiquity to guide the 
genius of modern times. But where are the monuments reared to point 
generations yet unborn to the skill of Marine or Naval Architects? The 
remnants of ancient mechanism crumble into dust only with the weight of 
centuries, and then are taken from the earth with the fossil of antiquity. 
But the Marine Architect finds no towering pyramids ; no massive column 
pointing to the skill of his ancestors; the chisel of the sculptor, the pencil 
of the artist, have never been exerted, to show in after ages what ship-build- 
ing was in the days of his sires. Nothing remains above the mountain- 
crested billow to show what was the form of that engine of war or the 
messenger of peace, but the musty-faded sheet. The voracious jaws of 
his mother earth have furnished no spot to do honor to Marine or Naval 
Architects; while the mantle of oblivion has been thrown over the dis- 
crepancies of the art by the foaming crest of old ocean’s billowy tide. The 
tonnage laws of other nations occupy a place in the second part of this 
work, followed by the laws of resistance in connection with the laws of 
propulsion. After descanting upon the laws of displacement, or the 
equality of weight existing between the entire body and bulk of water set 
aside by that ‘body, he furnishes the most admirable exposition upon 
the laws of stability—its vast importance as a first consideration when 
modelling vessels. Number three contains the author’s discovery of the 
centre of expansion from the model, and conclusively shows that it can- 
not be obtained from the draft, although Naval Architects for the last half 
century have assumed that the “‘ base-line” furnishes the required index to 
expansion. It must be apparent to every discerning mind, that if a ship 
well divided by a line running longitudinally through the centre of the 
keel, stern- -post and deck, and one of those half sections flattened into a 
plane, the rotundity would be spread in all directions; hence it follows 
that a straight base-line does not furnish the centre of expansion. And 
strange to say, although Naval Architects, both in the Old and New 
World, have for years been working by a straight expansion-centre, not 
one has discovered the error; and if they have, not one has endeavored 
to correct it. The author follows those expositions by a beautiful tribute 
to the fecundity of American genius, in the invention of the model, 
this proud emblem of Yankee skill. The kind of model alluded to is 
peculiar to the New World: skeleton models, or such as exhibited the 
shape of the vessel by the frames, is of European origin. The advantages 
of models are clearly set forth, and followed by instructions for making 
them. The fourth number shows the manner of taking off the tables for 
distribution on the floor of the mould-loft, and is folléwed by appropriate 
illustrations upon the subject of sheering; showing the intimate con- 
nexion it sustains tothe appearance of vessels. The author launches forth, 
bearing the broad pendant of proportion, or fitness for the purpose, and 
proportion to effect thesame ; and we would reiterate his inquiry, “‘ why 
has not proportions been the rallying watch-word?” We see proportions 
exhibited in all the works of nature, from the glow-worm that lights our 
path, to the rainbow that spans the Heavens. Without this proportion in 
the elements we navigate, the ocean would be but a wide waste, and of 
no service toman. Vessels might be built, but they never could be sent 
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to sea, The preponderating power of the ocean pressing, as it undoubt- 
edly would upon every shore, and upon every river and outlet, would 
forever lock every vessel to its native shore. The star spangled 
banner that now waves in every clime would no longer be seen abroad. 
This would most assuredly be the effect of a removal of this grand fulcrum 
upon which our commercial wealth depends. Proportion is only 
another name for equilibrium in fluids; he bases his theorems upon this 
platform, and from whence he cannot be removed, inasmuch as he har- 
moniously blends science and practice. Number five shows the fallacy 
of assuming the parallels to the line of flotation to actual water-lines, an 
error that must be at once detected, if we but reflect upon the right- 
angled pressure consequent upon the equilibrium of fluids. These de- 
ductions are followed by farther illustrations upon the floor, both from the 
draft and the model, which are remarkable for their simplicity, and 
cannot fail to commend themselves to the inquirer after this branch of me- 
chanical knowledge. Chapter six, composing the June number, fur- 
nishes mathematical demonstrations in modelling vessels by diagonal and 
water-lines, which is the complete system of shaping vessels of all descrip- 
tions below the load-line of flotation by calculations. The efforts to ac- 
complish this by mechanical methods have never proved successful, although 
attempted by many of the ship-builders of Europe. Indeed there is scarcely 
a builder in Europe whois not in possession of some such empirical system 
to enable him to form the body of a ship ;—thus endeavoring, by crude 
notions, to compensate for the absence of more correct principles on which 
to found the design. We say crude notions, because the builder,—it mat- 
ters not who he may be, whether in the Old or New World—whose judg- 
ment is sufficiently sound to enable him to arrange facts and classify ob- 
servations, whose experience has been of sufficient extent to have fur- 
nished him with an array of truths, from which to deduce principles, will 
abandon all such attempts as futile, and will pursue the study of the art 
in a manner in which it can alone be studied to certain advantage, or as 
an inductive science. The author has wisely adopted the latter course ; 
and if the result of his labors is an index to the calibre and fertility of his 
mind, his genius and memory are vast store-houses teeming with the pro- 
ductions of an experience of no ordinary cast. His deductions in those 
calculations are drawn from those certain particular principles which are 
attached to every art, on which its theory is founded. These principles 
must be found to depend on certain truths, which recognized by every 
one as indisputable, oblige the mind to concur in the deductions that re- 
sult from them. In applying these truths to the art of ship-building, it 
must be conceded that ships are not built in accordance with such princi- 
ples as would ensure their success—the shadow too often has been mis- 
taken for the substance; and while we pride ourselves on the beauty of our 
ships, we forget the maxim of the French rhetoricians, that there is 
nothing Jeautiful that is not true, and that beauty consists only in fitness 
for the purpose and proportion to effect the object designed. The author 
follows up his expositions by beautiful engravings, more than fifty of 
which he promises to distribute through the work. But the great and 
leading characteristic of this work up to the present time we have not yet 
noticed. It is a work principally devoted to Marine Architecture. The 
author seems well to understand the reasons why European works have 
been abandoned Chapman, Steel, Clanbois, Stalkartt, Murray, Finch- 
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am, Cruize, Fishbourne and White, have all been repudiated, principally 
on account of their exclusive devotion to naval operations. Nine-tenths 
of American shipwright: know little, and care less, about naval opera- 
tions. When the young mechanic procures a European work on Naval 
Architecture, he is chagrined to find that, instead of being assisted in his 
efforts to learn to lay off a ship on the floor, he is retarded in his progress. 
The expositions are dark and abstruse, the number of engravings too 
limited, the technical terms are in many instances altogether different, 
and last but not least, many of the theorems come in direct collision with 
the tangible demonstrations of his own experience ; he turns from the book 
disheartened, and is ready to reject all science as a phantom of the imagi- 
nation. In all those particulars, the author of this treatise has admirably 
adjusted those difficulties ; andif the remaining six parts sustain the high 
encomiums he has already won, we are well assured that it may justly be 
termed the Shipwright’s Vade Mecum. 


THE REVULSION. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A spring there is, whose silver waters show, 

Clear as a glass, the shining sands below: 

Eternal greens the mossy margins grace, 
Watched by the Sylvan genius of the place.—Pore. 


Mr. Parr and party reached home in the latter part of October. The 
weather was delightful, and upon urgent solicitation Mrs. Russell con- 
sented to remain at his residence for a week, remarking that ‘* Sophia 
needed rest from the journey”—upon which Emma blushed very deeply, 
although no one had spoken a word to her. Hiram was sitting on the 
opposite side of the room conversing with Mr. Parr. This little arrange- 
ment was made the morning after they arrived at ‘“‘ Sylvan Place,” Mr. 
Parr’s residence. 

The plantation was some fifteen miles south of the town of H. in Ala- 
bama, a few miles to the north of the river Tennessee. The residence 
was perched upon the brow of a long gently-swelling eminence, at the foot 
of which flashed in diminutive billows the waters of a stream whose foun- 
tains were born amid the pine-crowned mountains in northern distance, 
The house itself was a large airy structure, and was what in rural Jan- 
guage is called ‘a framed building.’ On its north was an ell, as it was 
called, running west, which caused the house to front north as well as 
east. A double (i. e. two-storied) portico, both in front and rear, added 
to the comfort, while it served to relieve the eye from the otherwise broad 
walls of the building. To the east was the high-way, which following the 
slightly meandering little stream first mentioned, at no point approached 
nearer than half a mile of the mansion of Sylvan Place. A broad white- 
pebbled way swept by the immediate front of the building, in an elliptic 
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curve; so that by entering one gate, and following the graded curve, you 
passed out at the other some three-fourths of a mile from the first one. 
On either side of this elliptic way, grew in clusters tastefully, though 
fantastically arranged, many evergreens—but chiefly the cedar, the pine, 

and the holly. All in front from the mansion, and for some distance on 
its northern and southern flank to the public road, grew a forest of native- 
born trees, and here and there intermixed were specimens of every tree 
from all the adjacent regions that with the greatest care could be caused 
there to grow. The beech, the cedar, and the maple, were put under 
contribution in many cases, to describe with their boughs every mathe- 
matical and architectural figure that the fancy of Mr. Parr, during the 
experiments of fifteen summers, could plot and plan. The verdure of 
the cedar grew into globes, circles horizontal and vertical, cones and 
pyramids; while here and there were beechen arches, domes, triangles, 
rectangles, and ellipses. Every wild vine of that region was nurtured in 
this many-acred park. Immediately south of the mansion was the gar- 
den, in which bloomed not only the usual horticultural Flora, but every 
specimen that flowered in the wilds of mountain and dell around. From 
the centre of one of the larger bowers of the garden a fountain of limpid 
water gushed forth, forming a trickling streamlet, that hastening from the 
garden, found its way, after many a graceful curve, through the park to 
the stream first mentioned. The bottom of this streamlet was lined with 
a fine white sand, that much resembled petrified snow, over which the 
clear cool waters of the fountain would glide with a laughing rapidity. 

To the north of the residence were the orchards, w here ripened apple, 

peach, plum, cherry, e¢ id omne genus. Pomona was there in her beauty 
from May to November. Many an undulating meadow between the or- 
chards and the stream relieved the eye of the observer ; while still to the 
north and west lay expanded, filling up the outlines of the plantation, the 
broad fields of the cotton plant; ‘the rise and fall of which production 
vibrates through Christendom. In the back ground, as you looked east 
and north, were grouped in irregular masses, mountains crowned with 
dense forest of dark pines, bathed in an atmosphere whose transparent 
softness was Italian. All things considered, Emma had a charming 
home :—pity any one should wish her to leave it. 

During the week that Sophia and her mother remained at Sylvan Place, 
they, with Emma and the other members of the family, were dined and 
Ffeted by several of the neighboring planters, who, in turn with their fami- 
lies, were the happy visitors at Mr. Parr’s hospitable abode. On such 
occasions, Hiram Russell was the happiest being in the world, unless 
Miss Emma could dispute with him the palm. And why should they not 
be happy? Were they not both young, intelligent, and virtuous ? Was 
she not beautiful ? and was he not graceful? Yes—they were happy ; for 
from their young hearts gushed as strong and as pure a love as ever glad- 
dened the human bosom. 

It was ten o’clock, forenoon, and in an elegant spacious garden a young 
gentleman with two very beautiful young ladies was walking amid its 
parterres ‘and bowers; and after thus spending some half ‘hour, they 
seated themselves in a cool recess near a fountain. Just at that time one 
of the young ladies recollected that she had not finished reading Old 
Mortality, and leaving her companions, immediately hastened to the man- 
sion. The young gentleman gave a smile as he turned away his head ; 
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but said not a word. The young lady called after her companion, and 
insisted on her remaining with them, so that they might al] return to- 
gether to the house; but it was rather singular she did not thus insist 
until the other lady was beyond the garden gate. The gentleman and 
lady again seated themselves in that quiet bower, where the waters of 
the fountain were perpetually sparkling as they hasted away. The gen- 
tleman had just passed his twenty-first year. He was of medium height, 
bold and erect in carriage, graceful in figure, and to features, on which a 
marked expression of thought and feeling was written, was added the 
fascination of an eye, dark and lustrous, that charmed and captured 
where it gazed. Possessed of a mind stored with the treasures of litera- 
ture and elemental science, he had the faculty of communicating the 
same in language rich and fervid, in a manner polished and natural. 
Gifted with warm impulses, they acted on his finely balanced intellect 
like a stream of oxygen. 

And now they were all alone. The day was glorious. The glad sun- 
shine—the balmy, bracing air—the clear, deep sky—the mountains in the 
distance clad in the fading verdure of autumn, with here and there a 
forest of evergreens—the bluey dimness resting on the horizon—the 
tracery of dying vegetation, with its soft, delicate, almost spiritual, tints 
—and the sad, but entrancing notes poured forth by the birds, commemo- 
rative of the vanished season—each and all multiplied the happiness, the 
joy of the hour. The gentleman moved nearer the lady. 

‘And do you not remember what you uttered at the Springs two 
months ago—what you vowed over and over again to me—that you 
would ” 

Emma gazed on some autumnal flowers a moment, her eyes fell to the 
ground, and a tear gathered in each. 

‘* How can I answer—have I not always said father must know all be- 
fore I Now do spare me—let me only :——” 

And still the tear would not leave hereye. Hiram gathered her hand in 
his, and his large, bright, kindling eyes riveted on her flushed features, 
said :— 

‘Give me this hand, and your young heart with it ,—l’ve given you 
mine with all its affection, with all its devotion, with all its wild, happiest 
love! Give me your heart, and a purer rapture than mine never quiv- 
ered in mortal breast! Eden, without you, would be a blank—a ruin— 
a desolation !” 

“Oh! let me weigh this—give me time to collect—to tell 

“ Emma—look at this sweet tender flower , fitly named the morning- 
glory ; ere night it will have bloomed and withered and vanished forever. 
Does my own, my dearest Emma, my tenderest flower, wish to bloom, 
and fade from earth—to vanish to the skies without her Hiram? Does 
she separate her destiny from his? or is she linked with him, and will 
she travel on tothe upper world, leaning on his arm—reposing on the 
bosom of his love? Or will she reject the proffered treasures of his 
heart ?” 

“ Hiram! My own Hiram !—this is intolerable. I’ve loved you—do 
love you—and through life will love you !” 

‘Say, then, that you will make me happier than a world, than Eden 
could make me, separated from thee !” 

Emma’s head rested on the bosom of her lover, her curls were over her 
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burning face, her bright blue eyes filled with tears; he held both her 
hands, and gazed with intense emotion on her lovely form. 

+ Yes.” ° 

“Angel.” And in a moment that young gentleman was kissing that 
most charming young lady, whom no gentleman, except her father, had 
ever dared to kiss hefore ; he even put his arm around her, which she en- 
deavored, not very resolutely, to disengage. 

‘*Mr. Russell, will you please tell me the hour of the day ?” 

“Why, Emma! Mr. Russell! If you call me that again, I'll exact 
half-a-dozen kisses, and double the tax for every offence. Let me see— 
itis rather late. When does your—what is dinner hour ?”’ 

** Half past two.” ‘ 

** Well, I think by the time a certain young lady looks at her curls, 
and—it will be dining time. Did sister Sophy leave the garden 2?” 

“ Mr. Russell—?” 

The next moment Emma paid the tax as reluctantly as a nullifier. 

**T always collect my dues.” 

** Taxation without representation is pure tyranny.” 

** Did not you vote?” 

* No.” 

“IT beg your pardon, but 

** How ?” 

** Why, in the affirmative.” 

The next minute they entered the mansion, and in half an hour din- 
ner was announced. 

** Well, Miss Sophia, I don’t know what I shall do when you leave us,” 
spoke Mr. Parr. 

**O! but you have my friend Miss Emma,” repiied Sophia. 

“‘ Yes, but then she is so inattentive: I have forty unanswered letters, 
and made her promise to assist me this forenoon, and for four hours I 
could find her nowhere—not in the library nor drawing-room—not even 
in the fountain-bower of the garden: I suppose she has had a morning 
ride—very impolite without taking you—and doubled the time by gaz- 
ing at the mountains—eh? What says Miss Emma ?” 

“Why, pa! I’ve not been from home !”’ blushingly spoke the accused, 
and at the same time a certain young gentleman’s face became, momen- 
tarily, very red. 

That night Emma did not perform on the piano as much as usual, 
leaving Sophia to supply her place, while she and Mr. Russell spent the 
evening very interestingly together, in a corner near a window. When 
she retired that night, a diamond ring sparkled for the first time on one 
of her fingers, and just before she blew out the candle, she gazed very in- 
tently, sometimes kissing it, on what would now be called a daguerreo- 
type ; but then that science was not born; so it must have been some- 
thing else. 

Mrs. Russell and children arrived at home, not many miles from We- 
tumpka, about the 6th of November, and Sophia, so far from being dis- 
pirited by the journey, looked as blooming, fresh and lovely a being, as 
ever gathered a flower or kissed a rose. 


) 
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CHAPTER V. 


And if there be a human tear 

From Passion’s dross refined and clear— 
A tear so limpid and so meek 

It would not stain an Angel’s cheek— 
’*Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter’s head.—Scorr. 


Hiram’s father had been dead some six months, and Sophia and he 
being her only children, Mrs. Russell determined to visit Kentucky, (in 
which state Hiram was just then finishing his collegiate course,) withina few 
weeks after the death of her husband. Therefore, in the preceding July, 
she and Sophia were accompanied by a gentleman to the residence of Mr. 
Parr, who had pressingly invited them to join his family in their northern 
tour. The preceding occurrences are thus easily explained, especially 
when it is remembered that Mr. Parr and the deceased Mr. Russell, were 
classmates at the same college—and had emigrated to their new homes 
about the same time, and had through life been fast and devoted friends, 
as were also their families, although separated more than a hundred 
miles from each other. 

Mr. Russell had left a will. His executor had renounced, i. e. declined 
taking upon himself the execution of the will, and Hiram, upon the ad- 
vice of a professional friend of his father’s, had become administrator, 
with the will annexed. The will was liberal, and was made chiefly to 
secure Mrs. Russell and Sophia from possible penury,—while Hiram was 
well provided for. The estate, afier paying debts, was rated at one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, and an income of from twelve to eighteen 
thousand, as rose or fell the great staple. Fifty thousand was settled on 
her mother and fifty thousand on Sophia, and the remaining fifty thousand 
dollars went to Hiram. His share was made up of debts due the estate, 
bank stock, and some half a dozen slaves—no part consisting of real 
estate—while it was burthened with the payment of some eight thousand 
in debts. Still, as above intimated, his share in value was supposed to 
equal that of either his sister or mother. 

In managing the affairs of the estate, young Russell learned more of 
the manner in which our sublunary concerns are carried on, in the brief 
space of six months, than he had ever Jearned before in six years. He 
had many suits to bring in the collection of notes and claims due the 
estate, trips to make to this point and to that point, to this Court and 
that Court, had to obtain testimony (evidence) of this, that, and every 
kind—and in short, had his hands full. Although he saw many things in 
law at which to wonder, yet what chiefly surprised him was the appa- 
rently interminable duration of what lawyers call an important case. 
However, being assisted and governed by an able and highly valued legal 
friend of his father, he triumphed over difficulties and troubles, in a man- 
ner that he had never dared to anticipate. 

In thus managing the estate there had arisen no necessity for sell- 
ing the goods and chattels thereof,—there had been no hiring out, or 
separating of servants,—no farming out of fields or plantations; but affairs 
at home had glided on in the same systematic manner in which they were 
arranged and carried out by kis worthy father. The young gentleman 
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had indeed attended to a vast amount of business since he became admin- 
istrator, and glad indeed was he when he supposed that the affairs of the 
estate were being brougiit to regularity and order; so that thereby he 
might bring them toa final winding up. In his mind’s eye every thing 
wore an aspect that promised, if not a speedy, yet a sure and satisfactory 
settlement. 

The day after the arrival of a certain young gentleman at Sylvan Place, 
was spent by himself and Miss Emma, as pleasantly, doubtless, as ever 
two young persons spent a day who were exceedingly pleased with one 
another. They went into the garden, admired (of course) its beau- 
ties—sat in one of its bowers—passed through the walks and over its 
grounds—passed from the garden to the elliptic avenue—walked up 
and down its pebbled surface—examined the many fantastic figures into 
which her father had caused many of the trees to grow—retreated to the 
drawing-room, (as the day advanced)—sang and played on her piano— 
talked of this book and that—on this subject and that—and were at all 
times very happy. In the afternoon they rode out on horseback—ap- 
proached near the mountains—dashed through this grove and over that 
hill—and as the dewy influences of twilight were spreading over the land, 
returned glad and joyous to her father’s happy home. 

The young gentleman spent three—he had intended to spend only two 
—and before he knew it he had been five days at Sylvan Place. Having 
some important business of a legal nature to attend to at N., he reluc- 
tantly left the abode of Emma, promising soon to return to claim her 
promised hand. 

His visit at N., from unanticipated causes, was lengthened from two to 
six weeks; but receiving a letter from Emma one night, he left next 
morning for Sylvan Place, where, after a journey of two days’ rapid 
traveling, he arrived on his noble horse “‘ Khan,” having rode in that 
time one hundred and thirty miles. 

Mr. Parr had been in his chamber for seven days. The fever (typhus) 
in its most violent form was upon him. His wife in her tenderest care, 
his daughter in her kindest devotion, were with him—watching and wait- 
ing by day and night. His physician was with him almost hourly. On 
the morning of the eighth day his symptoms were worse. Hiram was 
with him that day, bestowing his undivided attention, and fulfilling every 
uttered wish of the wasting invalid. The ninth day dawned—the sun was 
an hour in the sky—and then it was twelve—the physician announced 
that the crisis was at hand—and as twilight closed the day, all hope of 
recovery, every anticipation of surviving, vanished. 

As the sun went down he beckoned for Emma and her mother, with 
his other two children, Alice and Henry, (of ten and thirteen, respective- 
ly,) to draw near. They all gathered with crushed hearts, around the 
couch of the dying Christian, the kind parent, the loving husband. He 
asked for Hiram. He was soon with them. ‘‘ Take her hand,” spoke 
the dying man, “I have given her you—she is worthy of you, of any one 
—protect her—love her—and as you value everything worth having on 
earth, or hoping for hereafter, be kind to her; she will soon be an orphan. 
Emma, he is worthy of you—love him, cherish him, and may you both 
meet me above :—receive my dying blessing.” 

The exertion momentarily prostrated him ;—but nature rallied, and in 
a few minutes he continued :—‘‘ My sweet daughter Alice—my only, my 
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noble son Henry—your father is about to die—love one another—love 
Emma and Hiram—love and obey your kind, your loving mother, and 
remember your Creator, and obey His holy will in all you do. My dear 
wife, let my servants one by one bid me adieu.” ‘Then meekly, quietly, 
with large tears gushing from their eyes, his servants in succession took 
the hand of their master, the older ones kissing it, who bade them his 
last earthly adieu—telling them to meet him in Heaven. In an hour 
afterwards his wife and children weeping around, he again spoke :— 

‘‘ Hiram there are many, many things I could wish to speak to you 
about—you have some experience—a little acquaintance in such matters 
—but I am unable ;—the estate is much involved ; I know not how much. 
I did not get all the mortgages secured to me that I wished, to save my 
wife and these orphans from want—my name, as endorser, is on much 
paper; but you must try and save these kind servants, if possible—and 
next, if it be possible, this place. I’ve lived here since I was married. 
Be kind to my Emma and these children—and now the wife of my bosom, 
God Almighty bless you, and .” The tide of his love was over- 
powering, and his weakened nature gave way. His hand held that of his 
wife—“ Oh God! My father’s God! receive for Jesus’ sake—’’ The 
marble chill of death was on his brow—his soul was in Heaven. 


CHAPTER VI. 


It will not be—it may not last— 

The vision of enchantment’s past, 

Like frost-work in the morning ray, 
The fancied fabric melts away.—Scort. 

Tux anticipations of those, who in 1836 dreaded that a commercial 
convulsion would shortly ensue, were in the succeeding year more than 
realized. The golden twilight that had gilded the horizon, and that had 
tempted the wi inderings of thousands from the sober paths of industry— 
that had long glittered and gladdened over the deep ocean, over the wide 
wilderness of speculation—suddenly vanished, and a darkness i intense and 
unfathomable, spread in continental folds over the land. A breeze of 
uncertainty sprung up, which increasing, soon changed to a gale, in 
which losses and dangers grew thick and fearful —am i finally, on came 
the tornado—raging and roaming at will over this dark ocean—crushing 
and crashing through this wide wilderness—driving and sweeping all 
therein to ruin—while in the sky above, gleamed nota star. The western 
hemisphere was convulsed. The tornado had prostrated the high and 
the low, the great and small. Its billows had dashed to atoms the for- 
tunes, its fury had scattered to chaos the schemes of millions; and as it 
died away, vibration after vibration of anguish, indulation after indulation 
of misery, rolled over the face of society. The year 1837 closed, but 
how different from what it opened! 

On a morning in the early part of October, 1837—a morning in which 
the sun colored all things with its purest golden gush—w hen the air was 
bland in its autumnal el: isticity—the sky placid in the depths of its clear 
external blue—the verdure faintly changed from the apparently stereo- 
typed hues of August—a select party had assembled at Sylvan Place. 
Sophia, whose elegance of dress and manner all admired, whose figure 
was grace itself in motion, the fascination of whose beauty was the them 
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of every one—was there in all her charms. Emma and Hiram then and 
there vowed a life-long love before the minister of God; which, as she 
did, Emma shed a tear; but it was one of joy and love, which Sophia 
kissed away. 

Late one evening, in the latter part of January, 1838, a young gentle- 
man rode up to a residence in Alabama. His countenance, as he en- 
tered the house, although lit up with the gladness of seeing those whom 
he loved, wore the marks of sad disappointment. ‘T’ea was soon served, 
after which a party of seven individuals formed around a brightly-burning 
wood fire. 

** Tell us, dear Hiram, our fate.’’ 

** My dear mother, you ask me to do that which I dread todo. To 
satisfy you and Emma and her mother, I will read the statement of Mr. 
Point, as to the condition and prospects of both estates.” 

As soon as the ominous, and to all except one, unintelligible docu- 
ment was read, a shade of deep sadness, approaching gloom, spread over 
the faces of all. 

“‘ Tell us, my dear husband,” said Emma, “ what that horrid paper 
means? It speaks as if it carried ruin to us all.” 

“ Do tell us, Hiram, my son,” spoke his mother. 

“Tt brings to you, dear mother and Sophia, no ruin, not even a loss of 
any kind; but to me and others it does convey the knowledge of great 
loss, which, as much as possible, I shall trust to avert, and not to feel.” 

** Do explain, my brother, for you know that you can never want while 
I have anything,” said Sophia. 

“ Father’s will, after securing a third of his estate to you, and a third 
to mother, assigned the remainder, after the debts were paid, to me. 
The revulsion, as the merchants call it, has unhinged everything, and 
is bankrupting every body. Property has gone down over one hundred 
per cent., and to pay all the debts of father’s estate, after losing all that was 
due, it takes all he left me, except four servants. However, I’ll never 
despair.” 

“Inform us what is the fate of me and my poor children, my poor orphans 
and myself? And does it mean that that wretch, Speed, can imprison me or 
them, when it speaks of the personality?” asked Mrs. Parr. 

** No—no—it don’t mean that; but it means that the law will compel 
him to take the servants before he can touch the land, in payment of his 
claims—that he can have the hire of the slaves and the rent of the lands 
paid to him, before they can come into my hands, as Mr. Parr’s admin- 
istrator, provided he has the lawsuit decided in his favor—that you and 
no one else are entitled to the entire crop of last year, or the proceeds 
of it when sold, and that no one can take it from you—that you can take 
a child’s part, or a third of the estate, whichever you please—that we can 
make Mr. Shgves pay the value of the cotton (he was to deliver) at the 
time, and not the value mow; but he is not worth a cotton seed. If 
shall be compelled to pay every cent of the debts as far as the proper- 
ty goes, and I am fearful it will take every servant Mr. Parr ever owned.” 

“Oh, Hiram! Hiram! You cannot think they willever dothat. I had 
a thousand times rather give up that dear home of ours, where I played 
when achild, than to see the kind old servants and their children, with 
whom I lived all my life, and whom I always loved—Oh! they will not 
take them if we offer them the land, will they ?” 

“The law gives them the right to take the servants first.” 
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“What a horrid law!’ exclaimed Sophia. 

‘“‘ And that then,” said Emma, with strong emotion, “ explains what 
that wretch, Speed, meant, when he and that sly villain, Slyp, were at 
Sylvan Place the day before we left—asking all sorts of questions of the 
overseer about the servants, and especially about the younger ones who 
are grown up. Oh! the vipers—I wish ——.” 

The summer of 1838 rolled round. Hiram and his wife, with her 
mother and sweet little Alice, and Master Henry, lived at Mrs, Russell’s. 
Sophia became a kind of governess for little Alice, while Henry went to 
a school some four miles off. Young Russell wound up the affairs of 
his father’s estate, and found he had six instead of four servants left. He 
also, at their earnest request, continued to manage the plantation of his 
mother and sister. 

Hiram, although deprived of the happiness which he anticipated in 
being an independent planter, was still happy with his Emma; and, what 
was better than even that, he determined to be happy let his fate be what 
it might. With her love, and with an unalterable faith in God, a trust in 
the blessed promises of the Saviour—in total reliance on our Heaveniy 
Father for protection—with a firm, unswerving determination to lead the 
life of a true Christian, he was prepared to fulfil the expectations cf his 
admiring friends, and to perform the duties of life in every station thereof 
to which he might be called. 


i 
CHAP TAR ¥it. 


In the Southern States there are a class of individuals—no, they are 
not numerous enough for that designation—they are more properly a clan 
—who are known from the banks of the Potomac to the Rio Grande, as 
Negro-Traders. The moral estimation in which these individuals are 
held, as well as the social position that they occupy, is by no means com- 
plimentary. There is a strong, pervading, silent, ineradicable detestation 
of such characters in the public mind. Mr. Speed, mentioned in the 
Opinion of Mr. Point as holding certain mortgages and notes on Mr. Parr, 
was, or rather had been, a Negro-Trader :—for. it is a fact that these gen- 
tlemen (?) dislike to be known to the world as Negro Traders when they 
retire from that pursuit. Sylvan Place, with all its rural elegancies of gar- 
den and lawn, of park and orchard, with all its broad fields and forests, 
became the property of Mr. Speed. He and his legal friend, Mr. Slyly 
Slyp, now spread themselves “ to enjoy life,” as they called it, at that 
spacious mansion. ‘hither they invited their companions of every 
grade, who made that once joyous abode vocal with ribald mirth, with 
low revelry and dissipation. Slyly Slyp was constituted by Speed his up- 
per factotum, and actually spent three fourths of his time at that place, in- 
stead of following his profession of pettifogger, at which his snakish cun- 
ning, and his quick, eel-like pliancy of character, enabled him to make a 
living. Speed was almost continually absent, sometimes for a day, and 
then again for amonth. But when he did return from one of bis longer 
journeys, then did he indeed, as Slyp said, ‘‘ make up for lost time.” 
Such scenes and doings never were heard in the neighborhood as Speed, 
Slyp and “ gang,” so were they called, perpetrated daily and nightly. 
His ‘‘ gang” would fasten their horses to the shrubbery, the trees and 
evergreens in the park, around the garden and in the grounds in front of 
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the house ; so that it was asad sight to see the trees all barked and skinned 
with the horses’ teeth, the grasses and hedges all tramped down, and the 
grounds all torn up. On the noble elliptic way Slyp had weekly races— 
and crowds would there gather together to gaze at, and to destroy that 
beautiful park. Slyp had all the pebbles raked off from the curve, SO 
tnat the horses might, as he said, “ go it a /eet/e‘ faster.” 

Speed farmed out the fields, and keeping only two servants about the 
house, the garden and enclosures, the orchards and grounds, went sadly 
out of repair. A kind of dearth—a sort of blight—seemed to reign over 
that once delightful country-seat. 

The fiscal affairs of Mr. Speed had become amazingly intricate, and 
finally, in the early part of 1840, a wholesale insolvency followed whole- 

sale extravagance and dissipation. He had been for two years in the 
hands of Mr. Shaves, and in spite of all the cunning of Slyly Slyp, Sylvan 
Place ceased to be owned by that amiable member of the community, Mr. 
Speed. In May, 1840, Mr. Shaves became owner of Sylvan Place, which 
he immediately transferred to Hiram Russell and others, in fee simple, for 
a judgment of $10,000 and interest that three years before was rendered 
against him for eles to deliver a certain amount of cotton at a certain 
tame and place. As ‘the estate was valued at $9,000, and there was some 

2,000 interest, Mr. Russell obtained some three thousand dollars in cash 
Frcs Mrz. Shaves, in addition to the plantation. 

* * * cad * * * 

It was in June. The rich, gorgeous drapery of full-grown verdure 
clothed forest and orchard—the sun for four hours had been flooding the 
world with its brightest beams—the sky, clear and soft in its immensity, 
spanned the earth, robed in its solstitial beayty—a cool mountain- born 
breeze kissed flower and leaf, in garden and grove—the many-plumaged 
birds had ceased their morning music, and retired to leafy bowers—and 
earth, in her gladness and smiles, wore the colors of paradise. Just such 
a forencon it was when Sylvan Place again received its former owners, 
after an absence of four years. They were all back again:—Mrs. Parr 
and Alice, (who was almost grown, and very beautiful, ) and Henry, and 
Emma, and Mr. Russell. There were two strangers there, too—and yet they 
were not strangers, for they were as lovely and as fiit representatives of their 
father and mother, as ever smiled and slept through dreaming infancy. 

Sophia Russell was married in July of that year, to as noble and as 
generous a New-Englander as ever trod that classic soil, and Pp aying 
Emma a short bridal visit, sought with her husband the bracing airs of a 
more northern clime, until winter should again send her to her natal land 
of flowers. 

Mr. Slyly Slyp and Mr. Hazard Speed, for sundry disreputable acts, 
took the precaution of transferring their allegiance to the Republic of 
Texas—being much hastened in ‘that desi sign by the intimations of Mr. 
Fogg, who had continued the fast and unflinching friend of Hiram 
Russell, (the son of his best poneluetor) in all his legal difficulties, Mr. 

slyly Slyp is the same gentleman (?) that the reader has seen mentioned in 
C hapter UL. of these veritable aa as being instrumental in dissemi- 
nating certain documents in a certain city. 

The landse: ape, all bright and beauteous, mirth and Joy and love and 
happiness reigning over them, the reader can then paint in ideal colors, or 
clothe in the robes of semi- reality, the characters herein drawn. 
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SIR HENRY VANE.* 


Mr. Fox, in his history of the Stuarts, alludes to the death of De Witt, 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, at the hands of a mob, and calls it “ the 
most completely discouraging example which history affords to the lovers 
of liberty.” In many respects the remark is just. There were circum- 
stances attending the fall of that great and virtuous republican states- 
man, which make his case a most marked and prominent instance of the 
world’s injustice. But had Mr. Fox carefully surveyed the history of 
his own country, he might have found at least one example still more 
“completely discouraging to the lovers of liberty,” in the tragic death 
of a contemporary with the Dutch minister—one of the brightest and 
noblest names in the roll of British statesmen—Sir Henry Vane. Rus- 
sel and Sidney dying on a charge of treason, real or pretended, against 
the Government—the Girondins laying down their lives upon the scaffold 
for “ the freedom of the world”—Condorcet lying dead upon the floor 
of a dungeon, with his vial of poison beside him—are all striking and 
most discouraging examples of the world’s injustice ; but they do not 
bring with them the conviction that the people, though terrible and often 
unjust in the blind fury of a popular commotion to those whom they esteem 
their enemies, are either ungenerous or vengeful when that commotion 
has passed away. And the “friends of freedom can even hope for better 
things from the frantic violence of the mob which tore De Witt to pieces, 
than from the cold, vengeful, remorseless tyranny which sent Sir Henry 
Vane to the scaffold. 

Vane had committed no crime against the existing government known 
to the laws of England. He was a civilian, and though a member of the 
Long Parliament, had not in person drawn his sword against the King. 
He had not sat upon the tribunal which condemned Charles Stuart to 
death. His hands were unstained with blood, untainted with gold. He 
had indeed sided with the Parliament in its struggle against “the King. 
He had resisted Cromwell when he attempted to usurp the Government, 
and alike resisted Charles in his effort to regain the throne of his ances- 
tors. He had assisted in administering the « government of the common- 
wealth, and had upheld the power, and advanced the glory of his country 
upon the ocean—when the King and his future Chancellor were fugitives 
and wanderers throughout Europe. And for this he was adjudged to die. 
He died not for treason—actual or constructive—not for any crime known 
to the English law,—but he died because he was a republican, and be- 
cause at the restoration he did not renounce the faith that was in him, 
and become the fawning and abject suppliant at the footstool of the 
royal clemency. 

The virtues and genius of Vane as a statesman, have never, save with 
rare exceptions, been justly appreciated. History, for sinister purposes, 
has drawn a veil around his memory, and almost blotted out his naine 


* Sir Henry Vane, the Younger. By John Forster, Statesman of the Commonwealth 
of England. Harper Brothers. 1846. 

Life of Sir Henry Vane, Fourth Governor of Massachusetts. By Charles — 
Upham. Vol. IV. Library of American Biography. Harper Brothers. 1848. 
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from the roll of English statesmen. The royalist historians have spoken 
of him briefly, and with disparagement. Clarendon, his mean and bitter 
personal enemy, while he admits him to have been a man of “ extraordi- 
nary parts, a pleasant wit, and a great understanding,” yet accuses him 
of possessing ‘‘ rare dissimulation,” and if not superior to Hampden, of 
being inferior to no other man “ in all mysterious artifices.’ Clarendon 
speaks contemptuously of Vane’s religion, which he calls fanaticism, and 
even falsely attributes to him the belief that he was inspired, and was the 
person destined to reign over the Saints athousand years. Lord Clarendon 
must have known thisto be false, yet he did not hesitate to utter the calumny, 
and it is upon his authority that Vane has been classed with the wild enthu- 
siasts of the time—with Harrison, Fenner, and the Fifth Monarchy 
Men. Hume, following Clarendon, was by no means insensible to the 
greatness of Vane asastatesman. He speaks of his splendid parliamen- 
tary talents, and his capacity for business; but Hume could not let pass 
the opportunity of depreciating the honest Republican and the sincere 
Christian. His writings, he tells us, are ‘‘ absolutely unintelligible. No 
traces of eloquence or common sense appear in them.” Hume’s opinion 
of Vane in this respect may well be placed on a par with his opinion of 
Cromwell. The world has already found out the fallacy of the former, 
and it should begin from the same causes to distrust the soundness of the 
latter. It may be here remarked, however, that while general history 
has passed over the name of Vane in comparative silence, men of more 
enlightened judgments, and of no less penetrating minds than Mr. Hume, 
and the other royalist historians, have not failed to appreciate the great- 
ness of his intellect and the purity of his character. The accomplished 
scholar and statesman, Sir James Mackintosh, pays the following noble 
tribute to his genius : 

* Sir Henry Vane was one of the most profound minds that ever ex- 
isted ; notinferior, perhaps,to Bacon. His works, which are theological, 
are extremely rare, and display astonishing powers. They are remark- 
able as containing the first direct assertion of liberty of conscience.” 

And in America, the pen of one, not the inferior of Mackintosh in 
erudition and eloquence,* thus records its tribute to the man whom 
Clarendon and Hume found nothing but a religious fanatic :—-‘‘ A man 
of the purest mind; a statesman of spotless integrity ; whose name the 
progress of intelligence and liberty will erase from the rubric of fanatics 
and traitors, and insert high among the aspirants after truth and the 
Martyrs for Liberty.” 

English biography has been no less neglectful of Sir Henry Vane than 
generalhistory. Until within a few years past, the Biographica Brittanica 
presented almost the only sketch of the life of Vane which the English 
literature afforded. Recently, however, two works of singular merit have 
been written, and by authors who justly appreciated the subject and 
correctly estimated the eminent virtues and profound genius of the man. 
These works have served in a great measure to dispel the cloud of prejudice 
which has settled around the memory of one of the noblest of that army 
of martyrs, whose blood has been poured out like water for the liberties 
of mankind. It is with no small degree of national pride we record the 


* Bancroft. 
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fact, that the first of these writers is an American—Charles Wentworth 
Upham. His life of Vane, published by Mr. Sparks in his “ Library of 
American Biography,” is in all respects what it should be—an American 
book—not written in that premeditated vein of indiscriminate and fulsome 
eulogy, which sometimes disfigures our home publications, but written 
with the discriminating judgment which is the fruit of careful and 
honest investigation, and with the good sense and good taste of one, 
who, though evidently full of sympathy with his subject, does not suffer 
his enthusiasm to run into rhapsody. 

The other publication to which we have alluded, is the biography of 
Vane, by John Forster, in his series of British Statesmen. This is a more 
elaborate and minute work than Mr.Upham’s. The tone and spirit perva- 
ding it is the same, though it is true he has availed himee!f largely not only 
of the matter, but sometimes of the languageof Mr. Upham. Mr. Forster’s 
biography is a vindication, and a triumphant one, because sustained by 
proofs from history, of Vane, not only as a statesman, but as a Christian 
and a man, from the calumnious aspersions which bigotry and intole- 
rance have cast upon his memory. We regard it as one of the most com- 
plete productions of the kind in the language. It is such a biography as 
one who has faith in republicanism can read, and feel at the close that 
faith neither shaken nor overclouded. These works present us a different 
historical character from any that have preceded them. Not the Vane 
as he came from the hands of the vindictive Chancellor of Charles II.— 
not the Vane who passed through the alembic of Bishop Burnet’s bigo- 
try, or Hume’s narrow prejudices—but the Vane as he appeared to the 
best and purest men of his own time—as he appeared to Roger Williams, 
and even to his old opponent, Winthrop—as he appeared to Ludlow and 
to Bradshaw—and to John Milton, his friend, who knew him well, and 
who rendered him the homage of his genius, in words so well known: 

“ Vane, young in years, but in sage counsels old, 
Than whom a better Senator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, repelled 
The fierce K:pirot and the African bold,” &c. 

Sir Henry Vane, the younger, was the descendant of one of the oldest 
families of the English nobility. He was the son of Sir Henry Vane, com- 
monly called the elder, Treasurer of the Household and principal Secre- 
tary of State to Charles J., at the time of Lord Strafford’s impeachment. 
He was born in the year 1612—the scion of a noble house—heir to one 
of the most powerful men in the kingdom—born to honors and to im- 
mense wealth—educated strictly with the sons of the nobilityin al! the 
prevailing tenets of those high-toned doctrines, which these obtained both 
in Church and State. One can scarcely refrain from expressing astonish- 
ment with his American biographer, that such a history as his was com- 
menced, and such a character formed, under circumstances so very un- 
likely to lead to them. 

Yet so it was. The mind of young Vane was serious and cortempla- 
tive—addicted, while yet a youth, to the investigation of those profound 
and mysterious questions of theology which the restless intellect of the 
times pushed to the extremest verge of speculation— 


“ Fixt-fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute.”— 


The subtlest questions of metaphysicians—the darkest and most abstruse 
problems of controversial divinity—these furnished the food of Vane’s 
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early and earnest meditations. No wonder, then, that in his riper 
years, this species of thought should have so wound itself into his 
intellectual nature, as to stamp upon every action a deep, religious 
impress, and to throw around his whole character that high- wrought, 

but serious and solemn religious enthusiasm, which was mistaken for 
fanaticism. While yet young, about fifteen years of age, ‘‘ God was 
pleased to lay the foundation or ground-work of repentance” in him. 
Vane embraced the doctrines of the Dissenters from the Church of 
England, or Puritans, as they were called. At the age of sixteen, he 
entered a gentleman- commoner at Magdalen College, but declined 
when the period of his matriculation arrived, to take the oath of supre- 
macy, as inconsistent with his religious doctrines, and thus forfeited his 
membership of the University. Young Vane then passed over to the 
Continent, and visited Geneva, where he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity offered at that famous seat of divinity, to familiarize his mind still 
more intimately with the theology of Calvin, and of course to estrange 
himself still more irrecoverably from the Church of England. The re- 
ligious opinions of Vane, which have been sometimes a matter of dispute, 
unquestionably conformed in the main to the theological school of 
Geneva. Bishop Burret, who found in his “ preaching and praying” such 
a ‘peculiar darkness,” Jearned, he says, from his friends, that Vane in- 
clined to Origen’s notion of a universal salvation—but Burnet is not less 
mistaken in this than Clarendon was, who placed him among the Fifth 
Monarchy Men, praying and fighting for the reign of the Saints, which 
they expected to see realized in the speedy approach of the Millenium, 

and the appearance of Christ upon earth. Vane’s religious creed was 
that entertained in common by the great body of the Poritans. He held 
to perfect independence of religious belief and worship, and to the full 
FREEDOM OF INTELLECT IN INTERPRETING THE Worp or Gop. He 
coastantly opposed the establishing by law of any particular form of church 
government—holding all Christians free to worship God according to the 
light that was in them and their own consciences. Thus Clarendon, with 
some degree of truth, calls him ‘a man above ordinances,” —-and thus 
Vane, himself, in the tower, on the evening before his execution, in his 
last words to his children, solemnly enjoined them not to suffer themselves 
to be “forced to observe the ordinances of men, in things pertaining to 
God.” This perfect liberty of conscience, conceding to every mind full 
freedom to interpret God’s Word for itself, irrespective of church creeds 
and ordinances, was with Vane one of the noblest conceptions of Christi- 
anity. He never ceased to entertain and advocate it. He asserted it in 
the face of the courtiers of Charles I., when the assertion costhim a 
banishment to the wilderness of America; he asserted it, even as against 
the too zealous advocates of his own faith when at the height of power 
in England, and protected Roman Catholics from the intolerance of his 
own friends ; dying upon the scaffold, he again asserted it, and left to poste- 
rity his vindication. His own independence, and the freedom of private 
judgment he exercised upon the Word of God, is shown in the fact mention- 
ed by his eulogist, Sikes, that notwithstanding Vane’s religious belief con- 
formed generally with the theology of Calvin, and the example of the 
“best reformed churches,” yet he dissented from them in several parti- 
culars. Thus he saw no warrant in the Bible for entertaining the belief 
that water baptism was a sacrament, but held that it was a mere tempo- 
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tary institution, which had already served its season. So, too, in his view, 
the Jewish Sabbath was abolished, and the Christian Sabbath was ‘ ra- 
ther amagistratical institution among Christians in imitation of the Jewish, 
than that which hath any clear appointment in the Gospel.” It has been 
suggested that Vane favored the doctrines of Biddle, the founder of 
Unitarianism. But this opinion seems equally groundless with that of 
Burnet, who asserts that he was inclined to the creed of Origen. It pro- 
bably arose from the fact, that Vane endeavored to defend Biddle as he 
did Mrs. Hutchinson, from the persecutions of sectarianism ; but his con- 
duct in this respect, was the result of a higher and nobler motive than 
any which could spring up out of mere conformity of religious belief. It 
is to be traced entirely to his elevated and statesman-like views of reli- 
gious toleration. In an age of intolerance, of sectarianism, and of reli- 
gious persecution, Sir Henry Vane never for a moment ceased to be the 
consistent and fearless champion of universal toleration. Not only for 
Biddle and the anti-trinitarians, but equally for the prelatist, and him whom 
he regarded as the blinded devotee of Rome, did he claim freedom of 
thought and worship. Over Jew as well as Gentile—over Heathen as well 
as Christian—he was willing that the State should throw the broad zxgis 
of universal toleration. He heard unmoved the fiery denunciations of 
the pious, though somewhat narrow-minded Baxter; he listened with 
calmness to reproof from his friends, when they gently chided him for 
giving expression to what they were pleased to consider as latitudinarian 
and dangerous doctrines. But the reproof died away, and the denuncia- 
tions fell harmless at his feet, as he met them with the noble reply, that 
he dared not exclude even the “ heathen from his charity, since in doing 
that he might shut out those whom Christ, the great head of the church, 
would possibly at the final day acknowledge and welcome as his own.” 

The dissent of young Vane from the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land, was looked upon with the utmost disapprobation by his father, who 
then held a prominent position in the councils of the king. The cele- 
brated Laud, Bishop of London, undertook his conversion ; but, after a 
long conference and argument, he found himself unable to convince the 
young Puritan of his error. Charles himself did not hesitate openly to 
express his dislike at the conduct of Vane, in adopting the religious 
views of the Puritans; and, it is said, even intimated a wish that he 
should withdraw from the kingdom. Young Vane, with the high enthu- 
siasm of his nature, had already so resolved. Unable in his own country 
to enjoy liberty of conscience in peace, he had already fixed his eye 
upon America, and determined to resign fortune and power, and country 
and friends, that he might, in the bosom of that little band of true be- 
lievers in the wilderness, worship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. Against the remonstrances of his father and friends 
he embarked upon the ocean, to join the Pilgrims in the New World. 
Vane’s name, like that of Lafayette, is associated with the fortunes and 
destiny of our own country. They are both Americanized, and have 
both become identified with our national history. It was a noble im- 
pulse which sent the chivalric Frenchman across the ocean, to share 
with the colonists the chances of battle in their struggle for liberty. It 
was an impulse not less noble which brought Sir Harry Vane to the 
New World, to share the perils and hardships of the Puritans in the 
wilderness. 
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Vane arrived at Boston, in 1635. He was elected the following year 
Governor of Massachusetts. His administration was brief but stormy. 
It is a portion of the history of the colony, and it is not our intention 
here to review it. We think, however, that now, when men eun look 
calmly upon, and judge impartially of the events of those times, it must 
be admitted that the young governor, of twenty-four years of age, con- 
ducted the administration of affairs with a firmness and wisdom far be- 
yond his years, and withal, in a spirit of Jiberality which proves him, as 
a statesman, to have been far in advance of his age. 

The Antinomian Controversy, so celebrated in the annals of that day, 
was the rock on which Vane’s administration split. Without under- 
taking to express an opinion upon the merits of this question, the dis- 
cussion of which, carried on with such violent, and almost vindictive 
zeal, on both sides, soon set the whole colony in a blaze, we may re- 
mark, that we do not see how Vane could either have escaped or evaded 
the question ; nor how he could very well have failed to pursue exactly 
the course he did. Mrs. Hutchinson, the author of the controversy, 
was accused of the heinous offence of holding the doctrine—to use the 
formal language of the period—that sanctification was no evidence of 
justification ; im other words, that a man might be distinguished by all 
good works, and all outward forms of godliness, and yet never have felt 
the influence of a regenerating spirit. Mrs. Hutchinson held to the 
Covenant of Grace, and insisted that those who opposed her doctrines 
were merely under a Covenant of Works. As usual in such contro- 
versies, it is highly probable that this was carried on with more animosity 
from the fact, that neither party correctly appreciated, or if they did, 
were willing to do full justice to the views and opinions of the other. 
Neither Mrs. Hutchinson and Mr. Cottou,on the one hand, meant to 
say that fazth could exist in the heart without manifesting itself in good 
works ; nor did Winthrop and Wilson, on the other hand, mean to say 
that good works of themselves could justify, without the influence of the 
Spirit upon the heart. There was, therefore, in reality no essential 
point of difference involved in the argument. The one party merely set 
a lighter estimate upon the external evidence of piety than the other— 
holding, with Paul, that a man may even “‘ speak with the tongue of an- 
gels,” and yet be a child of perdition. 

Gov. Vane, and his friend, the Rev. Mr. Cotton, sided with Mrs. 
Hutchinson. Undoubtedly Vane’s opinions conformed with those enter- 
tained by her; but he became her champion, as we have before re- 
marked, from a higher and nobler motive than this. The party opposed 
to Mrs. Hutchinson was a powerful majority, and the opposition to her 
soon assumed the form of downright persecution. In perfect concur- 
rence with his noble theory of FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE, FREEDOM OF 
SPEECH, and UNIVERSAL TOLERATION, Vane never, for a moment, ceased 
to befriend and protect this singularly-gifted woman from the violence of 
her sincere, though, upon this point, narrow-minded adversaries. The 
current of popular feeling, however, was too strong for even him to with- 
stand. ‘The very next annual election after Vare’s elevation to office de- 
cided the question. It brought with it the most intense and angry ex- 
citement. The Reverend Mr. Wilson, from the boughs of a tree, 
addressed the voters upon the subject of the Antinomian heresy. Vane 
was defeated, and Winthrop elected goveruor in his stead. 
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Vane, however, though deposed, did not retire from the field. He 
still stood forth the champion of religious liberty. Governor Winthrop, 
with the approbation of the majority of the people, at once adapted co- 
ercive measures to extirpate the heresy from the colony. These measures 
prove clearly that the Pilgrim fathers, those sturdy pioneers of civiliza- 
tion in the New World—the founders of republican empire in the wil- 
derness—the upright and devoted, and strong-hearted champions of civil 
liberty, did not yet understand the whole theory of democratic govern- 
ment, and were almost as intolerant in their views upon religious free- 
dom as their persecutor, Laud, himself. There are many circumstances, 
it is true, which go far to palliate the conduct of the Pilgrims in this 
respect. They had braved the solitudes and tempted the hardships of the 
New World for peace of conscience—for the privilege of worshiping 
God in their own way in peace—and they never dreamed that the voice 
of dissent from their own doctrines would ever be raised in the place of 
their voluntary banishment. Looking back upon the circumstances 
which surrounded them, we can in our day easily be tolerant to the 
errors which prevailed in theirs. But this rather enhances the admira- 
tion with which we must regard that sagacity of intellect, and enlightened 
statesmanship, which, in an age of narrow sectarianism and religious per- 
secution, anticipated a more advanced civilization—clearly comprehended 
the whole theory of republican liberty—and, amid the intolerant religious 
creeds and the prejudices of the day, boldly advocated the right cf man 
to both civil and religious freedom. Such an intellect and such states- 
manship belonged to ‘Sir Henry Vane. 

Winthrop found it necessary to defend his coercive policy. He pub- 
lished a “ Defence of an Order of Court, made in 1637,” which pro- 
hibited any person from settling in the colony without permission of the 
magistrates, under a heavy penalty. Vane replied, and clearly and con- 
clusively demonstrated the impolicy and injustice of the law. That por- 
tion of his argument in which he criticises Winthrop’s definition of 
“the Commonwealth, ” exhibits very favorably the clearness of reason 
and remarkable subtlety of intellect with which, even at that early age, 
he was endowed. Winthrop’s definition of the Massachusetts “ Com- 
mon weal or body politic,” was as follows: ‘“‘ The consent of a certain 
company of people to cohabit together under one government, for their 
mutual safety or welfare.” This definition Vane insisted was defective. 
It might apply, he said, to a body of Turkish pirates—to Pagans and In- 
fidels. Even the very Indians would come within the definition, unless 
better limited. It was, at best, he said, a description of a Cotmmon- 
wealth at large, and not such as that of Massachusetts, which was both 
a Christian Commonwealth and one that depended upon the Grant of 
the King. “If you will define a Christian Commonwealth,” he con- 
tinues, ‘there must be put in such @ consent as is according to God. 
And if you will define a corporation incorporated by virtue of the grant 
of our sovereign, it must be such a consent as the grant requires and 
permits, and in that manner and form it prescribes, or else it will be de- 
fective”’ He then examines in a masterly manner the “ Order of 
Court” in both lights, and proves it equ: ally “defe ctive—contrary to the 
law of God, as well as in violation of the grant of the king. Winthrop’s 
arguments, ‘however , prevailed with readers whose judgments had been 
already formed by their prejudices. Religious liberty was banished from 
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Massachusetts, to find, under the guidance of one of the noblest men of 
the age, Roger Wituiams, the friend of Vane, a refuge in Rhode Island. 
Soon after this, Vane left the colony and returned to England, followed 
by the grateful wishes of the many friends he left behind him, and with 
every public token of esteem. ‘This was in 1637. Events were fast 
ripening for that formidable convulsion which subsequently shook the 
kingdom. The contest between the king aud the Parliament—between 
the principles of absolute monarchy and popular liberty—was abott to 
ensue. Vane returned to take part in it—he came to enroll himself 
among the people—to fight for those high principles of civil and religious 
freedom which he had professed, and to prove the sincerity of the actions 
of his whole life by a martyr’s heroism upon the scaffold. 

Vane was a member for Kingston-upon-Hull in the short Parliament 
summoned in the spring of 1640. Upon the dissolution of that body, he 
was re-elected for Kingston-upon-Hull, and on the 3d of Noyember, 1640, 
took his seat in the memorable Lone Paruiament. The honor of knight- 
hood had previously been conferred upon him by the king, but Vane had 
already thoroughly identified himself with the popular party. 

One of the most splendid names in English Parliamentary history is 
that of Joun Pym. The lustre of his talents was no less remarkable than 
the indomitable perseverance and determined energy of his character. 
In many respects he was unquestionably the superior of Hampden him- 
self. Pym was at that time the acknowledged leader of the House of 
Commons. The labor of the impeachment “of Strafford, the first great 
work of the session, lay upon his shoulders. He did not shrink from the 
task, but carried it over every obstacle to a successful termination. 
Pym moved his impeachment soon after the opening of the session. 
After a masterly speech by the mover, the motion was adopted. At the 
very moment Pym appeared at the head of the Commons before the House 
of Lords with his impeachment, Strafford himself, having risen from a 
sick bed, arrived, for the purpose of procuring the impeachment of Pym 
and the popular leaders. The haughty minister was caught in his own 
toils, and in spite of the intervention and entreaty of Charles, his head 
rolled from the scaffold. Sir Harry Vane’s connection with the impeach- 
ment and trial of Strafford, is usually quoted as the most exceptional por- 
tion of his history. The confident and friend of Pym, he had furnished 
him the main piece of testimony which Jed to the downfall of the royal 
favorite. Vane’s father, the Secretary of State, and Strafford, were both 
members of the Council. The privy counsellors were al] sworn to se- 
crecy in respect to the matters discussed at their meetings. The charge 
which overwhelmed Strafford, and brought his head to the block, was 
that he had advised the king in Council to cut loose from his Parliament, 
and bring over au Irish army to subjugate his people. This charge was 
substantiated against Strafford by Pym, who had procured the passage of 
a law compelling the members of the Privy Council to testify on their 
oath in respect to matters which have been discussed in Council. It 
was perfectly evident, therefore, that Pym had obtained information of 
the treasonable proposition of Strafford; but whence had it come, and 
by whom had it been communicated? U nfortun: itely, suspicion fastened 
itself with almost the force of a moral certainty upon the elder Vane, 
between whom and Strafford a bitter personi al and family quarrel] existed. 
At length the denouement came. Pym, in his celebrated speech upon the 
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trial of Strafford, cleared up the mystery. Te stated that some months 
before the opening of Parliament he had visited young Sir Harry Vane, 
who was then just recovering from sickness, and while considering with 
him the sad condition of the kingéom, Sir Harry told him that if he 
would call next day, he would show him something of great importance, 
which he had found while perusing his father’s papers. The next day 
he called, and young Vane showed him a paper in the Secretary’s own 
hand-writing, containing the substance of Strafford’s treason. Pym, 
struck at once with the transcendent importance of the discovery, de- 
sired a copy, * which,” he remarks, “ the young gentleman would by 
no means consent to, fearing it might prove prejudicial to his father.” 
But upon Pym’s earnest entreaty and representation that it might be the 
means of preserving both Church and State, Vane finally consented to 
permit him to take a copy, which Pym subsequently used with such ter- 
rible effect upon Strafford’s impeachment. 

After this statement by Pym, Vane at once arose under much excite- 
ment of feeling, to explain the circumstances under which he had ob- 
tained the paper. We give his own words as they are recorded by 
Clarendon :—‘‘ My father being in the north with the king the summer 
before, sent up his keys to his private secretary, then at Whitehall, and 
wrote to me, that I should take from the secretary those keys that opened 
his boxes where his writings and the evidences of his lands were, to the 
end that I might cause an assurance to be perfected which concerned 
my wife, and having perused those evidences, and dispatched what de- 
pended thereupon, I had the curiosity to desire to see what was in a red 
velvet cabinet, which stood with the other boxes, I thereupon required 
the key of that cabinet from the secretary, as if I still wanted somewhat 
towards the business my father had directed. Having gotten the key, I 
found among other papers that mentioned by Mr. Pym, which made that 
impression on me that I thonght myself bound in conscience to commu- 
nicate it to some person of better judgment than myself, who might be 
more able to prevent the mischiefs threatened therein, and so I showed 
it to Mr. Pym, and being confirmed by him that the seasonable discov ery 
thereof might do no less than preserve the kingdom, consented that he 
should take a copy thereof ; which to my knowledge he did faithfully : 
and thereupon I laid the original i in the proper place again in the red 
velvet cabinet. I know,” he | said in conclusion, turning to his father, 

‘that this discovery will prove little Jess than my ruin in the good opinion 
of my father; but having been provoked by the tenderness “of my con- 
science towards our common parent, the country, to trespass against my 
natural parent, I hope to find compassion from this House, though I have 
but little hopes of pardon eisewhere.” The elder Vane now arose, and 
after admitting the facts in respect to his sending the keys to his secre- 
tary, condemned the conduct of “that unfortunate son” of his, as he 
called him, in the strongest and most emphatic terms. A complete es- 
trangement took place between them, and a long time elapsed before a 
reconciliation was effected. 

The question of ethics, at issue in respect to the conduct of young 
Vane in this affair—taking for granted the facts to be as stated by him, 
and as we see no good reason to doubt—may perhaps be fairly left open 
for dispute. If, indeed, there had been anything like collusion be- 
tween the father and son, even in respect to the manner of promulgating 
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this testimony against Strafford, the question of morals would at once and 
forever be settled. Much more had the testimony been fabricated for 
the purpose of achieving the downfall of Strafford, their personal ene- 
my. Clarendon more than intimates this, and seems disposed to regard 
the whole asa contrivance between the Vanes, to effect the ruin of Straf- 
ford ; and he speaks of the scene between them in the House, as a most 
skillful piece of acting, with such “‘ gestures and passion” as easily im- 
posed upon the bystanders. Such is the recorded opinion of this cele- 
brated, but most bigoted royalist. So, however, did not think less preju- 
diced men than he. So thought not the Parliament, who immediately 
passed a vote justifying young Vane, and recommending a reconciliation 
between him and his father. Nor can we so think, if we judge this af- 
fair, either from the evidence of the best recorded authority, or from the 
probable nature of the facts themselves, or what is, perhaps, not less reli- 
able than either, from the pure character of Sir Harry Vane, whose whole 
life and actions give the lie to this unworthy suspicion. 

But was Vane justifiable in placing the evidence so obtained in the 
hands of Pym? ‘The curiosity of the son and heir, to look into the “ red 
velvet cabinet,” if not justifiable, is at least pardonable. He there found 
a mighty secret, which his father was bound, not only by his honor, but 
by his oath, never to reveal. ‘That secret found, was he at liberty, even 
though the preservation of ‘* both church and state” depended upon the 
issue, todivulge it? It was asubtle case of casuistry, and so it appeared 
to the mind of Young Vane himself. He resolved to take the counsel of 
an older, and one whom he regarded as a wiser man. He stated the 
case to Mr. Pym. That great statesman neither hesitated nor doubted 
fora moment. The transcendent importance of the discovery was too 
great, in his view, to permit a punctilio of honor to stand in the way of 
its availability. The imminence of the public danger rose superior to 
every other consideration. He urged Sir Henry to reveal it, and pointed 
out to him that this course was the only one dictated by the duty 
he owed his country. Vane, “ provoked by the tenderness of his con- 
science,” at length yielded, and thus seemingly, if not in fact, compromised 
the honor of his father in his zeal to subserve the public w elfare. We believe 
Pym to have been incapable of counseling what he knew to be a base or un- 
worthy act. He was the soul of honor. With Hampden he stands at 
the head of those great commoners, whose names appear in history more 
illustrious than the proudest of England’s barons, or her kings. But 
Pym’s mind was intent upon the accomplishment of one grand and over- 
shadowi ing result—the downfall of Strafford, the right arm of Charles’s 
despotic administration. Perhaps his judgment may have been misled, 
and, under the circumstances, he was not the most prudent adviser that 
Vane could have selected, We cannot blame V ane, however, for acting 
as he did upon this advice. Right or wrong, as men may ‘diffe rently 
view the question of honor and ethics involved, one thing, we think, may 
be safely asserted, that what he did was done from a profound and con- 
scientious sense of duty. 

We can do but little more in a sketch like this, than to glance at one 
or two of the more prominent points in Sir Henry’s Parliamentary career. 
The annals of the Long Parliament we regard as forming one of the most 
brilliant chapters in English history. Vane, from the first, took a prom- 
inent stand among the illustrious popular leaders, who directed its coun- 
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cils. After the death of Pym and Hampden he occupied a more com- 
manding position, and became the master spirit in the Senate, as Crom- 
well was in the field. In popular estimation, the names of Pym and 
Hampden, as champions of English liberty, entirely eclipse that of Sir 
Henry Vane. In our view, standing upon the vantage ground of the 
nineteenth century, and in the midst of a more extended and successful 
development of democratic government than the world has yet seen, we 
should say this was but another of those errors which history has im- 
posed upon mankind. Neither Hampden nor Pym comprehended, in 
its full extent, the whole theory of popular liberty. Their effort was to 
destroy arbitrary power, to reform certain gross abuses, and to secure the 
independence of Parliament. They wished, however, to preserve, not to 
destroy the Constitution and the monarchy ; they fought not against the 
King’s person, but his prerogative. They proposed to elevate “the com- 
mons—the gentry and middle classes—not the great mass of the people, 
to a controlling influence in the government. Vare’s views went much 
farther than this. Inferior in intellect to neither Pym nor Hampden, as 
a statesman, he was superior to both. He comprehended the theory of 
democratic ten: and progress as we understand it on this side the 
Atlantic ; and he proposed, during his public career, and boldly advocated 
its cardinal principles, such as full religious as wel) as civil liberty, the se- 
paration of church and state, popular. representation and equal suffrage, 
the responsibility of the executive, and a WRITTEN CoNsTITUTION. Pym 
and Hampden, the devoted champions of English constitutional liberty 
against arbitrary power, are justly entitled to the gratitude of their coun- 
trymen. Vane deserves the admiration as weil as the gratitude of pos- 
terity and the world, as the statesman whose far-reaching intellect, in an 
age of intolerance in religion, and absolutism in government, compre- 
herded the full truth of the democratic principle, and stood forth the 
unflinching champion of the civil and religious jiberties of the people. 
The astute and subtle intellect of Vane, as a diplomatist, has been no- 
ticed by the historians. Nowhere, perhaps, in his whole career, was it 
more strikingly exhibited than in his negeliaion with the Scots, in 1643. 
This negotiation resulted in the adoption of that celebrated treaty known 
as the “‘solemn league and covenant,” which brought an army from 
Scotland to the aid of the Parliament, and decided the fortunes of Charles 
Stuart. Vane was one of the commissioners to negotiate this treaty, 
He was then only thirty-one years of age. Clarendon, speaking of this 
commission, remarks, after mentioning Sir Henry Vane, that ‘ the others 
need not be named, since he was all in any business where others were 
joined with him.” And with a sneer at the men he had such good cause 
to dislike, but whose rare ability, as a statesman, and sagacity as a di- 
plomatist, he could not with truth gainsay, adds : ‘‘ There need no more 
be said of his ability, than that he was chosen to cozen and deceive a 
whole nation, which excelled in craft and cunning, which he did with no- 
table pregnancy and deaterity.” Vane’s “‘ notable dexterity,” as Claren- 
don calls it, in negotiating at Edinburgh, with the Scots’ commissioners, 
this memorable and most important treaty, consisted solely, in the exer- 
cise of that address and diplomatic skill, which enabled him to find— 
what indeed seemed a most hopeless task,—a common ground, re m 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, and the Independents of Engl ind mig 
stand, in defence of the popular cause. Nowhere was P reabyterianis: m 
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more exclusive and intolerant than in Scotland. Uniformity of religion, to 
be ordained by the State, was insisted upon, as a stne qua non, and Presby- 
terianism threatened a tyranny over the other sects, no less stern and relent- 
less than the system of Laud himself. This position, as the basis of a treaty 
between the two nations, could not, of course, be acceded to by Vane and the 
Independents, and the manner in which he managed to compromise the ques- 
tion, so as at once to secure the main object he had in view—an alliance 
with Scotland—and yet to leave the whole question of vniformity of reli- 
gious faith open, and a matter of individual construction—exhibits, in a 
remarkable degree, his ingenuity and astuteness of mind. The Scotch 
commissioners proposed ‘‘ a solemn covenant,” as a compact of alliance. 
In the article respecting religion, they inserted a provision for the preser- 
vation of the reformed religion in the Church of Scotland, and for the 
reformation of religion in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, *‘ in doc- 
trine, worship, discipline and government, according to the example of 
the best reformed churches,”—that is, as they understood it, according 
to the Presbyterian creed. Vane debated the subject at length with the 
Scots, and finally succeeded in introducing two or three simple, but radi- 

cal amendments, which essentially changed the complexion of the w hole. 
In particular, he insisted upon adding the word “ league,” as well as 
“covenant,” to the treaty, for the reason, as he afterwards explained, that 
a league was an alliance between two nations, which, upon just cause, 
might be broken, but not so a covenant. To the article in respect to re- 
ligion, he proposed and finally succeeded in carrying an amendment, to 
the effect, that the reformation of the churches in England and Ireland 
in doctrine, worship, discipline and government, should be ‘ according to 
the Word of God, and the example of the best reformed churches,” thus 
leaving the matter to the free interpretation of every man’s judgment 
and conscience. The “ solemn league and covenant” thus amended, 
was ratified by both parties, and its effect was soon apparent. In Janu- 
ary following, the Scottish army, of 20,000 men, marched across the 
‘Tweed, to the assistance of the Parliament. 

Ore thing remained to be done on the part of the Parliament, in order 
to bring the war to a successful and immediate conclusion. It was the 
remodeling of the army, and the dismissal of the prinvipal officers in com- 
mand, many of whom were of the nobility, and members of Parliament. 
For this purpose, Vane and Cromwell, who then, and for some time later, 
acted in perfect concert and harmony, the one in the Senate, the other in 
the field, proposed the “ self-denying ordinance,’’ whereby every officer in 
command, who was amember of either house of Parliament, was discharged 
from the public service. This ‘‘ master stroke of policy,” as it has been 
very justly called, threw the control of the army into the hands of the In- 
dependents, and completed the war. Essex, Manchester, Warwick and 
Waller, were succeeded by a more energetic and determined class of 
men, such as Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton, Desborongh and Harrison. 
The decisive battle of Naseby, which soon after followed, completely es- 
tablished the ascendency of the “ army of the new model,” and irretrieva- 
bly ruined the fortunes of the king. From that moment the revolution 
may be deemed established. Nothing was left to Charles but negotia- 
tion 

The Independents, or, as we may call them, the republicans, had now 
the control of the army, but they were yet in a minority in the Parlia- 
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ment, where the Presbyterians still bore sway. It was thought necessary, 
by Cromwell, St. John, Marten, and the leading republican chiefs, to 
keep in check the Presbyterian ‘majority in the legislature, by means of 
the influence of the army. This is the starting point of Cromwell’s sin- 
ister and ambitious designs. It is the first great error, as we conceive, 
of the honest republican leaders, who were finally overwhelmed and 
crushed by that mighty engine which the more powerful and less scrupu- 
lous hand of Cromwell wielded. Vane himself at first fell into it. His trust 
in the great soldier who had so gloriously sustained the common cause, was 
still unimpaired, and with such true and tried compatriots as'St. John, 
Marten, Scot, and Algernon Sydney, he did not hesitate, in support of 
the noble principles he espoused, to appeal for protection against the 
intolerance of the majority in Parliament to the army. But it was tothe 
army as an influence, not as a power in action; and in this he proved 
himselfa wiser and more correct minded statesman, than some, even, of the 
best of his republican associates. ‘Thus, when Col. Pride’s soldiers, at the 
instigation, or with the assent of Cromwell, “ purged” a portion of the 
recusant Presbyterian majority out of the House of Commons, Vane 
alone, of all the republican leaders, declined to share in such a sad triumph. 
He absented himself at once from his seat in Parliament, and refused by 
his presence to sanction an outrage so gross against the people’s repre- 
sentatives. Most of his associates, however, thought Jess correctly, and 
acted less wisely. Even Henry Marten, than whom a more honest and 
faithful friend of republicanism and the commonwealth sat not in Parlia- 
ment, approved this violent measure, which he afterwards saw abundant 
reason to regret. 

While, how ever, we admire that superior wisdom and stern consis- 
tency of principle in Vane which led him to abandon his friends rather 
than sanction even by his silence a high-handed act of violence against 
the popular representatives, we are not to judge too harshly of those 
noble-minded republicans who unsuspectingly sustained Cromwell in this 
initiative step in his ambitious and wicked policy. The question at issue 
was a vital one for the republicans, and the crisis most extraordinary. 
A Commission from the Parliament, of which Vane was a member, had 
been appointed to negotiate terms with the vanquished king, then a pris- 
onez at the Isle of Wight. Vane had resolutely opposed any compromise 
except such as would effectually secure the full and entire liberty of the 
subject, civil and religious. This, the infatuated king, even in his hour 
of extremity, never could bring himself to grant. Indeed, the half-way 
concessions which he did make, were made with a hollow-hearted false- 
ness of purpose and duplicity characteristic of this unfortunate monarch, 
and with the secret determination to revoke them the very moment he 
had the power to do so. The Presbyterian majority, who called them- 
selves the moderate party, at the head of which was Denzil Hollis, were 
resolved to close in with the offers of the king. Not so Vane and the 
republicans. On the Ist of December, 1648, the proposition was made 
in Parliament by the Presbyterians, that the king’s proposals should be re- 
ceived as the basis of negotiation. Vane opposed it in a speech which 
Clarendun characterizes as of ‘ the highest insolence,”’ but which the 
brief abstract he gives sufficiently proves to have been one of masterly 
ability and power. Upon the division that occurred, the republicans were 
defeated by a vote of 140 to 104. The legitimate effect of this vote, it 
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was plain to be seen, was to replace Charles Stuart upon the throne, and 
on such terms too asa victorious people never should have granted a van- 
uished monarch, who had sought to enslave them. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, Vane was prepared to bow in deference to the decision of the 
Commons of England; a result which, perhaps, in view of the events 
which subsequently transpired, would have been fortunate for the true 
interests of the commonwealth. Not so, however, thought those with 
whom he acted. In the crisis in which they now regarded the liberties 
of England, they did not scruple to avail themselves of the military power 
to reverse the decision of the majority. The next day after the vote was 
taken, Col. Pride’s regiment accomplished the celebrated ‘‘ purge” of 
Parliament, by arresting the principal leaders of the Presbyterian interest, 
thus giving the control of Parliament to the republicans. Though we 

may doubt the wisdom, we cannot question the sincerity of the motives 
of the great majority of those who sanctioned this extreme and illegal act. 
The severe consistency of Vane’s character would not allow ‘him to 
countenance it. He at once retired from the public service to his seat 
at Raby. 

For nearly two months Vane abstained wholly from taking part in pub- 
lic affairs. During this period, Charles I. was tried before the ‘‘ High 
Court of Justice,” condemned and executed. Sir Henry not only took 
no part in it, but wholly disapproved this proceeding. His opinions 
doubtless coincided in this respect with those of Algernon Sydney. On 
the appointment of the Commission to try the king, Sydney had been 
named one of the 139 Commissioners. He, however, attended only the 
first preliminary meeting, where he opposed the whole proceedings for a 
trial. He was in favor of deposing, not of executing, the king. But other 
counsels prevailed. Charles Stuart was tried as a public criminal. The 
thing ‘ was not done in a corner,” but in the face of the world. Per- 
haps the course pursued by Vane and Sydney may have been the wiser 
policy, but we cannot doubt the justice of the act of the so-called ‘* regi- 
cides,” nor fail to admire the firm and fearless attitude of that grave tri- 
bunal, wherein John Bradshaw sat as President, passing its solemn judg- 
ment upon a greater criminal than Strafford had been, and bringing down 
the lofty pretensions of monarchy, with its “ divine right,” to the foot- 
stool of popular power. The Commons had already, with closed doors, 
passed the resolution, “‘’That the Commons of England, in Parliament 
assembled, do declare, that THE PEOPLE ARE, UNDER GoD, THE ORIGINAL 
OF ALL JUST POWER’ ’__embedying in a single phrase the first great truth 
of republican government. The forms of the monarchy had already 
passed away, before the head of Charles Stuart rolled from the scaffold. 

At the earnest solicitation of Cromwell, and other chiefs of the new ad- 
ministration, Vane consented to take a part in the government. On the 
26th February, 1649, he took his seat in the Executive Council. Brad- 
shaw had been elected President. The commanding talents of Vane 
at once placed him in a prominent and leading position in the new gov- 
ernment. From his eminent fitness for that station, he was placed at the 
head of the Committee of Naval Affairs, a place which he continued to 
occupy until the close of the Long Parliament. Vane had already had 
much experience in this department. For some years he had held the 
office of ‘I'reasurer of the Navy, and it is mentioned as an instance of his 
noble disinterestedness and purity of character, that he refused entirely 
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the customary fees of the office, amounting, in time of war, to the enor- 
mous sum of from twenty to thirty thousand pounds sterling yearly, and 
merely retained a thousand pounds asthe salary of the assistant, who 
transacted the necessary labor of the office. Such superiority to the vul- 
gar temptations of gain in an ordinary man, might well be deemed a vir- 
tue. It is, however, almost forgotten in the contemplation of a life like 
Vane’s. The beautiful simplicity and elevation of his mind needs no 
such illustration ; it is lost in the more resplendent virtues which adorn 
the eharacter of the man. 

A review of Vane’s farther career as a statesman, and his brilliant ad- 
ministration of the Naval Department, (the affairs of which were almost 
entirely controlled by him,) would lead us too far within the proper pre- 
cincts of history. We shall merely add under this head that the war 
with the Dutch Republic came on—a war which in every sense ought to 
have been deplored, and in which we cannot see the justice and right 
wholly on the side of England—a war which placed in deadly hostility 
to each other the two nations on the globe who, of all others, ought to 
have been united in the bonds of friends hip—nations which each asserted 
the popular principle, and had established republican forms of govern- 
ment. ‘This war, springing up out of maratime jealousies on both sides, 
was to be fought on the ocean. Holland was at the zenith of her glory. 
With such statesmen as John De Witt in her cabinet, and such captains 
as Van Tromp and De Ruyter in command of her fleets, she might well 
hope to hold against England and the world the trident of the seas. The 
contest raged for three years with unexampled fury. Prodigies of valor 
were performed on both sides. Such bloody battles had never been 
fought on the ocean since the Roman galleys had rotted away on their 
stocks. Fora long time the issue was doubtful. The victorious Hol- 
lander rode in triumph through the English Channel with a broom at his 

mast-head, but the triumph was temporary. That wonderful genius in 
administration, then at the head of the Dutch government, John De Witt, 
found a most able opponent in the man whose firm and steady hand di- 
rected the naval and foreign department of the English Commonwealth. 
Vane created new resources ; he placed new fleets upon the ocean; he put 
in command of them such seamen as Blake and Dean, who if not equal to 
De Ruyter and Van Tromp, were inferior to none other that had ever trod 
the deck of a ship. At length the tide of battle turned. Holland was 
brought to advantageous terms of peace, and the supremacy of England 
upon the ocean was established. Cromwell, when he arose to the supreme 
power, maintained it, and much of the glory of the achievement has been 
ascribed to him. The halo which surrounds the name of the great sol- 
‘ier of the Commonwealth, throws the reputation of the less pretending 
civilian far into the shade; yet the discriminating reader of history can- 
not fail to discover that the splendid successes of E ngland upon the ocean 
are to be traced to the statesmanship of Vane rather than to that of 
Cromwell. 

The Long Parliament was dissolved on the 20th of April, 1653. 
Hitherto Cromwell had acted with Vane and the republican leaders, 
The relations between them had been intimate, and their confidence 
mutual. No cloud of suspicion as to the ambitious designs of the victo- 
rious general, had crossed the mind of Vane, until after the battle of 
Worcester, which consigned the young King Charles II. again to a hope- 
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less exile on the Continent. It was then that Cromwell, the idol of the 
army, begau to aspire to the supreme power. Silently and warily he 
laid his plans to undermine the republican party, and to usurp the reins 
of government. But the Parliament stood in his way, and Vane was at 
the head of the Parliament. It was necessary to be rid of them, and 
Cromwell, though he had scruples of conscience, as his own subsequent 
confessions prove, did not suffer them to stand in the way of his ambition. 
It appears to have been the object of both Cromwell and Vane to dissolve 
the present Parliament. A wide difference of opinion, however, sepa- 
rated them as to the manner of the dissolution. Cromwell proposed to 
dissolve it, leaving the government in the hands of a commission, half 
military, half civil, without providing any safeguards for the popular 
liberties, or any checks against the accomplishment of his own nefarious 
designs. Vane proposed to dissolve it by resolution, and in the act of 
dissolution to call ANOTHER PARLIAMENT, chosen by the free suffrages of 
the qualified electors of the Commonwealth, and thus to secure the liber- 
ties of the people by placing in the hands of their representatives the 
whole civil and military power of the State. No wonder that this policy 
was distasteful to the dictator. It would at once have shorn him of his 
power, and rendered him harmless for evil. Doubtless he was actuated 
by the same false and sinister motive when he so bitterly opposed, and 
finally defeated Vane’s motion to reduce the army to the peace establish- 
ment after the war was closed. In all this the craft and insincerity of the 
future Protector is placed in strong contrast with the open and disinte- 
rested patriotism of Vane. The one rested his faith in popular progress, 
and for the public liberties, upon the democratic principle; the other 
placed his hope in the army, and prepared to snatch from the pikes of 
his “‘ Ironsides” the diadem of empire. The reform bill proposed by 
Vane, providing for the dissolution of Parliament and the summoning of 
another by a new election, had been discussed, and gradually matured in 
the committee which had it in charge during a period of two or three 
years. This famous bill was seized by Cromwell at the moment his 
soldiers turned the members of Parliament out of doors, and destroyed ! 
Its main features, however, have been preserved in history, a subject at 
once of the admiration and regret of posterity. The bill substantially 
established in England a permanent republican constitution. It provided 
for a representative system—not upon the principle of full equality of 
suffrage—but as liberal, as was perhaps then practicable, in England. It 
disfranchised the rotten boroughs, and apportioned the representatives. 
four hundred in number, among the counties in proportion to their com 
parative amount of taxation and population. 

The memorable and highly dramatic scene of the dissolution of the Long” 
Parliament has been so often described as to be familiar to the reader of his- 
tory. Some of the eulogists of Cromwell have dwelt upon it with obvious 
satisfaction. To us it is a painful and even a disgusting spectacle. On 
the 20th of April, 1653, Vane was upon the floor of Parlic ment, urging 
through, with e: rnest and persuasive eloquence, the bill to its third read- 
ing. “Tt was about to pass, and its passage would at once have put an end 
tothe present Parliament, and would have summoned another upon the basis 
of popular suffrage. Algenon Sydney, that day, sat on the right-hand of 
the Speaker, Lenthall. ‘Marten and Scot and Wentworth, were there, 
all waiting with intense anxiety for the moment to arrive when the vote 
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should be called upon the final passage of the bill. Harrison, the protegé 
of Cromwell, arose to reply to Vane, and entered upon a long speech, 
evidently for the purpose of gaining time. Meanwhile, another of the 
creatures of the Dictator, a Colonel Ingoldsby, had hastened with rapid 
footsteps to Whitehall to carry the tidings to Cromwell. Not a moment 
was to be lost. It is hut justice to Cromwell to say, that he hesitated. 
Like Cesar, he paused before he crossed the Rubicon; but Rome and 
empire lay beyond, and the glittering prize was too great for kis waning 
virtue. Cromwell appeared in “‘ plain black clothes, with gray worsted 
stockings,’ on that day, upon the floor of Parliament. ‘There was noth- 
ing in his unpretending attire to lead men to believe that he was about 
to trample under his feet the liberties of the Commonwealth; but when 
he arose to speak, as the question was about to be put to the House, it 
was easy to be seen, in the workings of these coarse and heavy features, 
that the gathering storm was about to break. On the whole Cromwell 
sustained himself rather indifferently on this occasion. Our idea of his 
greatness cannot fail to be materially diminished by a view of the 
spectacle he then exhibited. He had apparently lost all his coolness, his 
calmness, his self-reliance. He was no longer the Cromwell of Naseby 
and Worcester. He appeared to have descended from the position of 
the victorious General of the Commonwealth to the level of a common 
brawler. He raved, he stamped, he paced the floor like a madman. He 
was apparently without a reason or a decent pretext for his conduct. He 
applied the vilest epithets, and used the most ignoble language. ‘‘ One 
man,” said he, pointing to Vane, ‘‘ might have prevented all this, but he 
was a juggler, and had not so much as common honesty.” He stamped 
violently upon the floor, and his musketeers rushed in. ‘‘ Begone!” he 
exclaimed to the members, “I'll put an end to your prating. You are 
no Parliament. Begone, and give way to honester men.” ‘‘ Fetch him 
down,” he cried out to Harrison,” pointing to the Speaker. Harrison 
“ pulled him by the gown,” and he came down. “ Put him out,” he ex- 
claimed, as Sydney manfully refused to leave his seat, and that statesman 
with the rest was forcibly ejected from the Hall. ‘ Take away these 
bawbles,”’ pointing to the mace, which the soldiers carried away. One 
he called a cheat, another a drunkard, and athird an adulterer. As Vane 
passed by him among the last, he said to Cromwell audibly, ‘‘ This is not 
honest. Yea, it is against morality and common honesty.” Cromwell 
paused a moment, as if he would gladly have recollected some vice with 
which to charge his rival, but he could find no epithet to apply to him. 
He exclaimed in a troubled voice as Vane passed by, ‘‘ Sir Henry Vane! 
Sir Harry Vane! The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” Seizing 
the act of dissolution from the hands of the Secretary, he ordered the 
doors to be locked, and marched back to Whitehall master of the 
liberties of the Commonwealth. 

Vane now retired from public life, and did not again take an active part 
in the affairs of government, until after the death of Cromwell, and the 
assembling of the first Parliament under the Protector’s son, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1659. The interim was devoted to his favorite studies, 
philosophy, metaphysics, and divinity. He wrote and published various 
books upon these subjects, the most celebrated one of which is entitled 
«The Retired Man's Meditations,” a quarto volume of 430 pages. Un- 
doubtedly Vane was not a warm supporter of Cromwell’s government; 
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but while he condemned the usurpation, and disapproved the policy of 
the usurper, he never attempted to subvert or unsettle his administration. 
Lord Clarendon has therefore uttered a calumny upon him when he 
writes that Vane retired * to poison the affections of his neighbors towards 
the new government.” Yet Vane, while he submitted to Cromw ell’ s ad- 
ministration, still adhered firmly to the cherished principles which his 
whole life illustrated. His confidence in the practicability of a republi- 
can government for England, though shaken, was not destroyed, and from 
the quiet seclusion of his retirement his voice was heard pleading with 
its accustomed eloquence for the settlement of the kingdom upon the 
basis of a democratic constitution. In 1656, on the occasion of a solemn 
fast appointed by Cromwell, Vane published his celebrated tract, entitled 
“A Healing Question.” In this able pamphlet, he entered upon a 
searching review of the past and present condition of the kingdom, and 
fully unfolded his views respecting the settlement of the government. 
These views were such as were worthy of the character of this illustrious 
republican statesman. ‘They may be summed up briefly in these two pro- 
positions—first, the assembling of a “general council or convention of 
faithful, honest and discerning men chosen for that purpose by the free 
consent of the whole body of adherents to this cause in the several parts 
of the nation ;” and second, that the convention so assembled “is not 
properly to exercise the legislative power, but only to debate freely and 
agree upon the particulars that by way of fundamental constitution shall 
be laid and inviolably preserved.” Thus, it will be remarked, Vane was 
the first statesman in Europe, to unfold the idea of a convention of the 
people, and of a written constitution—the one, the true source of all po- 
litical power—the other, the charter of political liberty. This idea was 
then novel and ‘‘ visionary.” But it was destined to-be developed in the 
future, and more than a century after to be fully realized and carried out 
in the enlightened councils of the men who planted the American 
Republic. 

In this connection we cannot refrain from noticing almost the last 
public act of Sir Henry’s life. It notably exhibits the strength and cor- 
rectness of his opinions upon this subject, and the beautiful consistency 
of his whole political character. After the abdication of Richard Crom- 
well, Vane was president of the council, and a member of various legis- 
lative committees. In one of these, just before the defection of Monk, 
and the restoration of Charles Stuart, he reported a bill for the settle- 
ment of the government, upon the basis of a democratic constitution, the 
three leading ideas of which are these: First. That “ the supreme power, 
delegated by the people to their trustees, ought to be in some fundamentals 
not dispensed with,” or, in other words, as insisted upon in his pamphlet, 
that a constitution should be established. Second. That by this constitu- 
tion it should be declared ‘‘ destructive to the people’s liberties (to which 
by God’s blessing, they are fully restored) to admit any earthly king or 
single person to the legislative or executive power over this nation.” 
Third. “ That the supreme power is not intrusted to the people’s trus- 
tees to erect matters of faith and worship so as to exercise compulsion 
thereon.” In these three simple and elementary propositions, is summed 
up Sir Henry’s whole political creed. They assert the great truth which 
lies at the foundation of all just government—a truth of “which Vane was 
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the champion in life, and in death the martyr—that men by nature are 
endowed with rights, and among these is civil and religious liberty. 

The ‘ Healing Question” was highly offensive to the Lord Protector. 
He chose to regard it as seditious. Vane was summoned before the 
council, and was ordered to execute a heavy bond for his good behavior, 
which he firmly but respectfully refused. He was thereupon arrested 
and committed to Carisbrook Castle, in the Isle of Wight, as a prisoner. 
Vane pleaded his privilege as a member of the Long Parliament, which 
had never been legally dissolved, but in vain. This high-handed outrage 
however reacted upon its author. ‘ romwell himself soon discovered the 
impolicy of the proceeding, and after an imprisonment of about four 
months Vane was released. He returned once more io the pursuits and 
studies which amused and dignified his retirement from the cares of pub- 
lic life. 

The death of Cromwell occurred on the 3d of September, 1658. His 
son Richard succeeded him, and immediately issued writs for a new 
Parliament. Vane offered himself as a candidate. The most active and 
unscrupulous efforts were used to defeat him. Both in Kingston-upon- 
Hull, and in Bristol, he received a majority of the votes, but the certifi- 
cate of election was refused him. Finally he succeeded in being returned 
as member from Hampshire; and with Bradshaw, Scott, and Ludlow, 
took his seat among that resolute and determined minority of republicans, 
who soon brought the Parliament of Richard to an inglorious close. 

We do not design to sketch the career of Vane through the brief and 

troubled year which followed the accession of the Protector Richard, and 
ushered inthe restoration. It is a portion of history upon which the 
friend of free institutions does not like to dwell. A few brief months of 
power brought the administration of the imbecile Protector to a close. 
The abdication of Richard was followed by the resuscitation of the fa- 
mous Long Parliament, and the re-installation for a brief season of a re- 
publican government—and this again by a Council of State under the 
auspices of the officers of the army, of which council Vane was President, 
and to which authority he adhered asthe last resort against General 
Monk, whose traitorous designs he was the first to anticipate. The fall 
of the Commonwealth, after the death of Oliver Cromwell, was inevitable. 
The golden moment had passed when it might have been established 
upon the broad basis of popular liberty. ‘The nation voluntarily stretch- 
ed out its hands to receive the fetters which a few years before it had cast 
away. Charles II. was placed upon the throne without conditions. The 
people seemed to have forgotten the tyranny under which they had 
groaned, and in the intoxication of the moment the Long Parliament it- 
self resigned all that was left of the public liberties into the hands of the 
restored monarch. Yet, amid this lamentable picture of imbecility and 
folly —amid the general defection, and falsehood and apostacy, one bright 
and glorious example of constancy and truth remains ; it is the example 
of Sir Henry Vane. True to the last to the political creed of his whole 
life, he was now prepared to seal his faith in republican principles with 
his blood. He had defended the liberties of Englishmen against the for- 
midable power of Charles I. He had boldly faced Oliver Cromwell 
his march to arbitrary power. He had denounced with scorn and con- 
tempt the feeble Richard in his own Parliament. It was not for him to 
purchase station, or favor, or even life, by a truckling sycophancy to the 
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restored monarch, Vane under the monarchy was still the republican he 
had been under the Commonwealth. What a noble contrast to the future 
Albemarle and the future Shaftsbury ! 

And yet Vane had no just reason to apprehend personal danger to him- 
self in life or fortune from the restored government. Charles IL. before 
he had placed his foot upon English soil, by his declaration at Breda, 
had granted a general amnesty to the whole nation. True, it contained 
an exception of such persons as the Parliament might thereafter desig- 
nate. But the act of Parliament subsequently passed, was intended to 
embrace only those who were called the “ regicides,” or, in other words, 
those who had been immediately implicated in the death of the king. 
Such too was the intention of Charles II. in his “declaration of Breda,” 
as he subsequently declared to the House of Lords. Vane was not one 
of these. He had retired from Parliament six weeks before the death of 
the king, and it was well known openly disapproved of the whole proceed- 
ing. What charge of treason then could be preferred against him that 
would not equally implicate every man in the kingdom who had adhered 
to the government of the Commonwealth ? Under these circumstances, 
therefore, it was difficult to see upon what ground the Parliament could 
except Vane from the royal amnesty. Nevertheless, the House of Lords 
resolved to except him, but the Commons—even that slavish Commons— 
refused ; and it was not until the royal word—* the word of a king”’— 
was solemnly pledged, that execution should not pass upon him, that the 
Commons, after a long delay, yielded. We shall presently see how this 
plighted faith was kept. “ Put not thy trust in Princes,” was the de- 
spairing exclamation of Strafford when he learned that the plighted word 
of a king, whom he had loved and served, was shamelessly violated, in 
order to ensure the safety of his throne; but no reproach, and no word 
of despair breke from the lips of Vane—nothing but the calm and noble 
answer: “I value my life less in a good cause than the king can do his 
promise.” 

Vane was arrested in July, 1660, and was kept a prisoner in the tower 
of London, and one of the Isles of Scilly, for nearly two years. At length 
he was brought to trial in June, 1662. T he grand jury had found a bill 
of indictment against him as a “‘ false traitor,” &c., and he was arraigned 
at the bar of the Court of King’s Bench, before Chief Justice Forster and 
his associates. The particulars of this infamous proceeding are related 
in the “ State Trials,” and are given at some length by the two biogra- 
phers of Vane before mentioned, especially by Mr. Forster. We think 
the annals of English criminal jurisprudence may be challenged to pro- 
duce a more revolting and outrageous spectacle. It was determined by 
the actors behind the scene, that Vane, as a “ mischievous person, 
should be sacrificed. To speak plainly, his murder was deliberately re- 
solved upon—but it was also resolved that it should be accomplished in 
due form of law—should be accomplished even at the expense of pol- 
luting the judicial ermine, and prostituting the jury-box. Some years 
later, Judge Jefferies made his name odious to the people and infamous 
with posterity, by his tyranny upon the bench. But we nowhere find 
that even Jefferies was guilty of the meanness of promising a prisoner at 
the bar the assistance of counsel if he would plead to an indictment, and, 
upon his doing so, of coolly informing the accused that the court would 
be his counsel. This was actually done in the case of Vane. He was 
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arraigned upon an indictment for high treason, under the statute of 25th 
Edward III., which defined all treasons, actual and constructive, under 
seven distinct heads.* The case of the accused could only be brought 
under one of the three following: Ist. “ When a man doth compass or 
imagine the death of our lord the king, of our lady his queen, or of their 
eldest son and heir.” 

2d. ‘‘ If a man do levy war against our lord the king in his realm.” 

3d. “Ifa man be adherent to the king’s enemies in his realm, giving 
to them aid and comfort in the realm, or elsewhere.” 

We shall presently touch upon the question of the guilt or innocence of 
Vane under this statute, even in its most rigid and technical construction. 
We merely remark in this place, that he refused at first to plead to the 
indictment, or put himself upon trial without the aid of counsel, alleging, 
among other reasons, his privilege esa member of the Long Parliament, 
which he insisted had never been legally dissolved. After much delay, 
and a masterly argument by the prisoner, the judges, who had not yet 
consulted the king, or rather the Chancellor Clarendon, on this point, 
promised him counsel if he would plead. Vane then plead not guilty. 
Four days after, on being put upon his trial, he was informed by the court 
that they would be his counsel. Left thus alone against a court who had 
already prejidged his case—against a packed jury—and against a formi- 
dable array of lawyers for the crown—the prisoner un¢ Jertook his own de- 
fence. That defence was a most noble and manly one. It is still on 
record for the admiration of posterity. The consummate ability he dis- 
played in it perplexed the court and baffled the counsel for the crown 
‘We know not what to say to him,” said one of his judges, ‘‘ but we 
know what to do with him.” Vane raised five points in his discussion 
of the law of treason, which may be briefly summed up in the two fol- 
lowing propositions :—Ist. That the Parliataent collectively could not 
be impeached of high treason, and therefore no individual acting under 
its authority could ‘be so impeached. 2d. That treason could not be 
committed against a king out of possession, or a king only de gure, and 
not de facto. He claimed his right to have these questions of law argued 
by counsel,t which was peremptorily refused. ‘The court overruled all 
his objections, and held that the Long Parliament was without any legal 
authority, and that Charles II. became king de facto as well as de jure 
upon his father’s death! Upon the closing of the evidence on the part of 
the prosecution, the prisoner desired that process might issue to enable 
him to subpeena his witnesses ; this the court peremptorily refused. The 
accused then examined what witnesses he had in attendance, and made 
a most searching and masterly argument in his defence; at the close of 
which he prayed the benefit of a bill of exceptions to the ruling of the 
court, which was also refused. The jury of course found the prisoner 
guilty. Nothing daunted, on the day assigned for him to receive sen- 


g 
tence, he again renewed his motion that counsel might be allowed him to 


—— 


* 4 Black. Com. 76. 

t Before the statute of 7 William III.. the prisoner was not allowed counsel eacept 
upon questions of law, and not then in a very plain cuse—Foster’s Cr. Law, 231. Even 
within this harsh and unjust rule, Vane was cle arly entitled to counsel. The court by 
denying this right, assumed the ground that Vane’s ‘objections, which went tothe whole 
merits of the case, were too trivial for argument! 
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frame a bill of exceptions, which, on being denied, he tendered a bill of 
exceptions framed by himself. Notwithstanding a most clear and lucid 
argument upon the duty of the judges to allow ‘his exceptions—notwith- 
standing his unanswerable demonstration, that ‘the statute was expli- 
cit, the law clear, the right certain,” the court overruled his motion, and 
again refused to sign the bill of exceptions. Vane then received sen- 
tence of death, and was remanded for execution. 

The arbitrary cenduct of the court was not the only dark feature at- 
tending this infamous trial. The course of the prosecution was, at least, 
as opento condemnation. Both the attorney-general and the solicitor- 
general were employed upon it. The former of these, Sir Geoffrey 
Palmer, had been all his life a bigoted and enthasiastic royalist, and the 
course pursued on his part, at the trial, was, for him, a comparatively 
moderate one. But no excuse and no palliation can be attempted for the 
outrageous conduct of his associate, the solicitor-general, Finch. Even 
Fouquier Tinville, at the Revolutionary tribunal, did not insist upon deny- 
ing the accused counsel, nor unnecessarily insult his victim. Indeed, 
we might conceive it possible for a person to entertain a degree of respect 
for the conduct of the attorney-general of the guillotine, in comparison 
with that of Sir Henege Finch: ‘* What counsel would dare to speak 
for him,” he exclaimed, “in such a manifest case of treason, unless he 
would call down the heads of his fellow traitors, Bradshaw and Cook, 
from the top of Westminster Hall !” 

And yet the odium which surrounds these supple and cringing tools of 
tyranny, is comparatively light, when measured by that which should justly 
attach to the memory of the principal, though unseen actors, Charles and 
Clarendon. It was at the instigation of Clarendon, who represented his 
destined victim as a man of “ mischievous activity,” that Vane was ex- 
cepted by Parliament from the king’s amnesty ; and it was, doubtless, upon 
the advice of this keeper of the king’s conscience, that Charles consented 
to break his plighted word, and send his victim to the scaffold. The 
evidence of this is a letter from the king to his chancellor, on the day fol- 
lowing Vane’s trial, and before sentence, wherein, after alluding to the 
manner in which the defence had been conducted by Sir Henry, ‘‘ who 
was so insolent as to justify all he had done,” he adds: 


“ You have had a true account of all, and if he has given new occasion to be 
hanged, certainly he is too dangerous a man to let live, if we can honestly put 
him out of the way. Think of this, and give me some account of it to-morrow, 
till when, I have no more to say to you.”” 


This is, surely, a most dark and revolting picture. One of its worst 
features is, that the atrocious design of these arch conspirators was car- 
ried out under the cover of legal forms, and by the medium of an English 
jury. The institution of the jury, from the earliest times, has been re- 
garded as one of the palladiums of English liberty ; but what liberty does 
the subject possess, when the jury itself is perverted into the tool of tyr- 
rany? Had the king, by his simple rescript, ordered Vane to the scaf- 
fold without consent of iaw—had his most scrupulous chancellor hired 
some assassin to strike him in the street, or some ruffian to poison him in 
the tower, the crime and the infamy would have been no more than in 
this cold-blooded sacrifice of their victim, by means of a hollow mockery 
of justice, and at the expense of a violation of the king’s solemn pledge. 
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But was Vane really guilty of treason, under the statute of Edward 
Ill. Happily, the English statute of treasons has become obsolete on 
this side of the Atlantic, and we can arrive at our conclusions upon it, 
only from the report of old adjudged cases, and the opinions of standard 
writers upon criminal law. Men are not drawn and quartered, in our 
country, for “‘ imagining the death” of the executive ; and the learning ap- 
plicable to this branch of the law has become merely a matter of curiosi- 
ty. There are cases on record, in which, it is true, the law of treasons 
was strained quite as far, if not farther, than in Vane’s case; but these 
were not of modern date. A citizen of London, in Edward the Fourth’s 
time, had been executed under the same statute for saying he 
would make his son heir of the crown, that being the sign of his 
house ; and another, who, when the king had killed his favorite 
buck, wished it, horns and all, in the belly of the man who 
counselled the king to kill it—the king being his own counsel- 
lor—he was adjudged guilty of “ imagining | the death of the king,” and 
executed.* But nearly two centuries had passed, since Edward IV. sat 
on the English throne, and the nation had arrived at a comparatively ad- 
vanced stage of civilization and humanity. It was not to be supposed 
that the doctrine of constructive treason would be laid down by the 
judges under Charles IT., as rigidly as it had been by those under Ed- 
ward IV. And yet these same judges, in order to reach the life of Vane, 
laid down the law, that the authority of a parliament, exercising ; for twelve 
years together the supreme power, was void, and the acts of a person 
done by. virtue of that power were treason against a king who orily 
claimed, and never had worn the crown. Further, they decided, that 
Charles II. was de facto, as well as dejure king, and from the moment of 
his father’s death had never ceased to be in possession of the throne! 
This doctrine of a constructive possession of the throne, appears to us 
little less than absurd. The very judges who administered it on the trial 
of Vane for his life, would at once, in a mere action of ejectment, have 
directed judgment against a plaintiff who attempted to maintain his ac- 
tion, by proving that a defendant had never pretended to have any other 
than a constructive possession of the premises which the plaintiff sought to 
recover. Vane raised the point upon the trial, and in such a manner, 
as completely to confuse the judges who administered the law in the King’s 
Bench, under royal instructions. He relied upon the statute of 11 Henry 
VIIL., which is declaratory of the common law, and which pronounces all 
subjects “excused from any penalty or forfeiture, which do assist and 
obey a king de facto.”+ The king being out of possession, Vane argued 
that his case came within the statute, when the court interrupted him 
with the exclamation that “the king was never out of possession.” 
“‘ Then,” replied Sir Henry, coldly, “ the indictment must fail, for it 
charges me with endeavoring to keep the king out of possession.” The 
ablest, and indeed, we believe all, the standard writers upon the English 
common law, take the same view of the case, namely, that treason can- 
not be committed against a king out of possession. Mr. Justice Foster 
so lays down the rule of law, and speaks of the case of Vane, as “ a very 
singular case,” without sanctioning it. He then remarks: 





“1 Hall, P.C. 115. 4 Blackstone Com. 80. +4 Blackstone Com. 79. 
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‘“‘ T will therefore say nothing on the merits of the case, more than this, that 
the rule laid down by the court, involved in the guilt of treason every man in the 
kingdom who had acted ina public capacity, &c.’’* 


Lord Chief Justice Hale lays down the following rule: 


‘* The most rightful heir of the crown, or king de jure and not de facto, who 
hath never had plenary possession of the throne, as was the case with the House 
of York. during the three reigns of the line of Lancaster, ts not a king within 
this statute, against whom treason can be committed.’’t 


Hawkins states the rule thus: 


‘* That one out of possession is so far from having any right to our allegiance, 
by virtue of any other title, which he may set up against the king in being, 
that we are bound by the duty of our allegiance to resist him.’’f 


He notices the case of Vane, and merely remarks that the judges put 
it upon the ground, that Charles II. was in possession, and de facto king. 
And lastly, Blackstone, while he somewhat qualifies the doctrine, as laid 
down by Hawkins, i in respect tothe duty of resisting the lawful sovereign, 
out of possession, fully assents to the general doctrine, that it has been the 
commen law, from the days of Edward IV., and declared by statute in 
Henry VII’s time, that until the king ‘is entitled to such allegiance 
by possession, no treason can be committed against him ;” and he puts it 
upon this obvious and common sense principle, that “ otherwise, under an 
usurpation, no man could be safe, ifthe lawful prince had a rig!it to hang 
him for obedience to the powers in being, as the usurper w ould certainly 
do for disobedience.” 

We have spoken of the consummate ability, and the calm, cool, manly 
intrepidity, with which Vane defended himself upon the trial. Not one 
idle flourish of rhetoric ; not a solitary word of bravado; not the slightest ex- 
pression of petulance to his judges, nor a single harsh or acrimonious sen- 
tence—even in reply to the brutality of the solicitor general—fell from 
his lips during the trial ; but his whole demeanor was of that grave, serious 
and earnest character, which befits a man conscious of the magnitude of 
the interest at stake, and of the greatness of the cause for which he was 
about to suffer. Nor is it for a moment to be imagined, that the vigor 
and earnestness with which the accused defended himself upon the trial, 
arose from any shrinking on his part,to face the scaffold, or from any 
unworthy longing to preserve his life. It was dictated by a higher and 
a nobler impulse. What that impulse was, he freely explained to his 
friends, who found him in his dungeon, calm, and serene, and even cheerful, 
on the evening after his trial. We give it in his own words, as re ported 
by a friend. To us it is one of the most beautiful passages in his his- 
tory :-— 

“ He hadall along foreseen the persecutions which had been consummated. He 
knew the offences to be charged upon him, would be such as would equally in- 
volve the whole nation, and that, in defending himself,he might therefore 
be considered as defending the liberty and life of every Englishman, who had 
acted in the cause of the commonwealth. He had been dee ply impressed with 
a sense of the obligation that rested upon him to make a defence worthy of the 


* Foster, Crown Law, 402. t1 Hale, P.C. 104. t1 Hawk. P.C.53 
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importance and magnitude of the occasion, and he had formed the resolution to 
avail himself of every security which the constitution and laws of the country 
had provided to protect the subject against injustice and oppression. Actuated 
by these views, he had refused to plead to the indictment, until he was assured 
he should have the benefit of counsel. When, on the morning of that day, he 
found he had been deceived and betrayed, and was without counsel to advise 
with him, aid him, and speak for him, and that the great cause of liberty and 
right was left for him alone to vindicate, he was oppressed with a sense of 
his incompetency to do it justice; but, upon looking back, at the close of the 
day, upon the defence he had been enabled to make, his heart overflowed with 
devout gratitude and joy. He blessed the Lord that he had been strengthened 
to maintain himself at the post which Providence had assigned to him ; that ar gu- 
ments had been suggested to his mind; that he had not been left to overlook any 
means of defence ; that his lips had been clothed with more than their usual 

eloquence , and that, by His gracious help he had been enabled to discharge, to 
his own entire satisfaction, the duty he owed to his country, and to the libe rty 
of his countrymen, He had spoken that day, as he told his judges, not for his 
own sake only, but for theirs and posterity. He had done his best and his ut- 
most, for himself and for his fellow-men; his conscience was discharged, his 
obligations to society were fulfilled, and his mind was, therefore, at peace with 
itself, at peace with the world, and full of satisfaction, comfort, and joy.” 


But our admiration for Vane, upon his trial, is lost in that deeper feel- 
ing with which we regard the fortitude and the sublime Christian heroism 
he exhibited in his dungeon, and upon the scaffold. From the accounts 
we have received of his execution, we are inclined to believe that no man 
ever walked with a lighter step, or a more serene countenance, to the 
scaffold, and none with a more tranquil pulse, ever laid down his head 
upon the block. The sheriff’s warrant for execution, brought to him at 
midnight, ‘‘ had no dismalness at all in it.’ For four hours afterwards, 
he told his friends, he had slept ‘‘ so soundly, that the Lord hath made it 
suflicient for me.” The brief respite between his sentence and his exe- 
cution, was passed in his dungeon as became a devout man and a Chris- 
tian. To those who have looked upon him as a fanatic and a wild enthu- 
siast, this part of his career is peculiarly instructive. They may search 
in vain for any of the wildness, the rhapsody, the exaggeration of thought 
or language, which might be expected to flow from the lips of the reli- 
gious fanatic, when about to face death. Nothing but the contemplative 
and serious meditations, and the solemn and earnest, yet becoming lan- 
guage of the just man, w hose conscience is devoid of offence to God and 
man, and the Christian, who could, with calm composure, assure his 
friends: ‘I bless the Lord that I am so far from being affrighted at 
death, that I find it rather shrink from me, than I from it.” Vane prayed 
with hie wife and children, at his last interview with them, in prisen. 
Some affecting passages from this prayer have been piously preserved by 
a friend who was present. The portion which to us appears most touch- 
ing, is not that wherein he prays for strength to enable him “ to under- 
go this day’s work with joy and gladness,” nor that wherein he supplicates 
for his “ poor family that is left ‘desolate, ” and for blessings upon “ these 
friends that are here at this time,” but it is that portion in which he pours 
out all his heart for his country and for the great “‘ cause,” which he was 
about to seal with his blood. What single passage in history can be 
cited, more touching in its pathos, or what spectacle can be pointed 
at, which has in it more moral sublimity, than this of Vane, praying in 
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his dungeon, in the midst of that sorrow-stricken family group, and sur- 
rounded by those weeping friends, himself, alone of all, calm and serene, 
in words like these: ‘‘I die in the certain faith and foresight, that THIS 
cause shall have its resurrection in my death. My blood will be the seed 
sown by which this glorious cause will spring up, which God will speedi- 
ly raise” ! 

The closing scene of the great statesman’s life, on Tower Hill, while 
it left a deep and burning stigma upon the government, was such as to 
shed new lustre upon the character of the victim. Writers have spoken 
of his noble appearance upon the scaffold, of ‘‘ the serene and calm, and 
almost divine composure of his deportment ; his visible triumph over the 
fear of death and the malice of his enemies,” as he stood amid the 
multitude of spectators—many of them sympathizing and weeping friends 
—who thronged the scaffold, the surrounding windows, and even the 
roofs of the houses. To the last, he seemed forgetful of himself, and de- 
sirous, only, to bear his testimony to the truths of religion and liberty. 
Stretching out his hands, he solemnly exclaimed, ‘I do here appeal to 
the great God of Heaven, and all this assembly, or any other persons, to 
show wherein I have defiled my hands with any man’s blood, or estate, or 
that I have sought myself in any public capacity or place I have been 
in.” There was none found to gainsay that appeal. His worst enemies, 
the Charleses and Clarendons, were silent under it, and to this day it re- 
mains unchallenged on the recorded page. Writers, too, have mentioned 
the revolting brutality with which the prisoner was treated by the officials 
who were employed to consummate this cold blooded judicial murder. 
He attempted to address his fellow-countrymen in explanation of the prin- 
ciples which had actuated his past life, but the trumpets were ordered to 
be sounded : the officers attempted to snatch the paper from which he 
was reading, out of his hand ; they even searched his pockets for papers, 
and whenever he attempted to speak, the trumpets were again sounded, 
so that his words could not be heard by the people. To this infamous 
brutality, Vane meekly replied, ‘It is a bad cause which cannot bear 
the words of a dying man,” and quietly knelt down to receive the blow of 
the executioner. His last thoughts were apparently resting upon the 
** great cause,” which was so often upon his lips, and for which he died 
amartyr. In almost his latest breath he was heard to say, *‘I bless the 
Lord I have not deserted the righteous cause for which I suffer.” For a 
moment more he prayed upon the scaffold to his Heavenly Father, that 
he would enable his servant who was about to suffer, “ to glorify thee in 
the discharge of his duty to thee and to his country ;” then stretching out 
his hands, the executioner, at a blow, severed his head from his body. 

So died this noble-hearted republican statesman. We think history 
may safely be challenged to produce a public man whose life more beau- 
tifully illustrated all the Christian virtues, and who united with such 
greatness of intellect and spotless purity of character, that unwavering 
constancy of purpose, and those comprehensive, and enlightened, and 
liberal, and withal republican views which marked the public career of Sir 
Henry Vane. We may reverence the name of Hampden, as one of the 
pioneers of pupular progress, we may yield a tribute to the memories of 
Russel and Sydney, whose names are familiar as household words in the 
ears of the friends of liberal principles ; we may admire the fortitude and 
heroism of Emmet and Wolfe Tone, the victims of tyranny upon the scaf- 
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fold ; we may pay a heartfelt homage to Montgomery, dying within the 
ramparts of Quebec, and Nathan Hale, suffering death upon the gibbet 
for the liberties of their country, and yet none of these, eminent examples 
as they are of patriotic devotion and love of liberty, so lifts up the 
thoughts, and so elevates our conceptions, of enlightened intellect, moral 
greatness, and true nobility of soul, as a contemplation of the character 
of Sir Henry Vane. We may perhaps Speak in a spirit of too partial 
eulogy, but we do not hesitate to express the thought that there is notin 
history to be found the character who in every element of moral great- 
ness will so nearly and so advantageously compare with the great man of 
all ages—Washington. With a subtler and more profound intellect than 
Washington, Vane exhibited that same combination of the nobler virtues 
which dignify and elevate the human soul. Washington, had he stood 
upon the scaffold, like Vane, might have truthfully appealed to the great 
God of heaven to bear witness that he had never sought himself in any 
public capacity or trust which had been imposed upon him. The cir- 
cumstances surrounding the two, their pursuits, the differences growing 
out of education, country, habit, mode of thought, are such indeed as to 
prevent anything like a comparison ; but it may perhaps be said that he 
who has most closely studied and fully comprehended Washington’s 
character, will be the best able to appreciate that of Sir Henry Vane. 
Such a character as his is one worthy to be studied by an American, 
and one which at least in a republican country, if any where, ought to be 
appreciated, 

We close this imperfect sketch of Sir Henry Vane’s career as a states- 
man by adding, that his estates and honors were subsequently restored to 
his eldest son, who, after the revolution-of 1688, was sworn into the Privy 
Council of William and Mary. ‘The interesting fact mentioned by Mr. 
Upham may also be stated, that when the Reform Bill came to the de- 
cisive vote in the House of Lords, in 1832, the lineal descendant of Sir 
Henry Vane, William Harry, Duke of Cleaveland, was found, where his 
great ancestor had been, upon the side of liberal principles ; and though 
the consequence of his vote was to disfranchise several boroughs which he 
himself owned—the yearly income arising from which was several thou- 
sand pounds sterling—yet that vote was found recorded with the majority 
in favor of the bill ! 





Mexico and the Mexicans. 


MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS.* 


Tue administraticn of President Polk was, for the first time in our 
history, marked by the first aggression upon our territorial rights, by a 
neighboring nation, stricken “with that madness which proverbially pre- 
ludes destruction. The reckless audacity of the attack, and the stupid ob- 
stinacy of the resistance, were alike wonderful ; and when we reflect upon 
all the circumstances of the case, we cannot but suppose that our unsa- 
tisfied neighbors were egged on in their strange course by the nations of 
Europe, which, by their promises of aid, were , desirous of making Mexi- 
co the instrument of drawing out the strength of the republic, that they 
might judge in how far themselves might tempt it, in the same manner 
that a general sends forward a single corps to assault an opposing point, 
in order that he might judge, by the resistance, of the strength of his enemy 
at that point. Europe appears to be s satisfied, and increasingly respect- 
ful. Mexico has suffered far less than she would have done at the hands 
of England. Our refuent armies have brought, in the notes of intelligent 
officers, a vast amount of information, of a character entirely new, in re- 
lation to that highly interesting country. Many highly interesting works 
have already appeared, mostly of a military character. The forthcoming 
work of Captain Davis is, however, of a more generally interesting na- 
ture. It describes the routes, the country, the people, their manners and 
peculiarities, the localities and customs, with much clearness and viva- 
city. When we consider that they are the hurried observations of an active 
officer, attached to a most perilous march of an invading army, among 
hostile people, we are struck with the variety and minuteness of details. 
The author, it appears, was attached, originally, to a corps of reinforce- 
ment for Gen. Taylor, and his first introduction to Mexican soil was by 


no means propitious. 
* . * * * 


‘ As we drew near the coast the winds were light and baffling, and the 
ship made but little headway ; our hearts were all yearning for land, being 
very tired of the confinement in our close prison-house. Sunday -—the last 
Sunday at sea—dawned bright and clear; and at an early hour the stir- 
ring music of the drums and fifes awoke all on board. As soon as the 
windows of the East were unbarred, and the coming sunlight had chased 
away the grey of the morning, the joyful cry of land sounded throughout 
the ship, and in going upon “deck, the low sandy coast to the westward 
was in full view. There before us lay the land of Mexico, the goal 
towards which we had turned all our thoughts and hopes—there within 
our view was that land of glorious memories, where our countrymen were 
in arms to maintain their country’s rights ; that land which had drank up 
the best and purest of Columbia’s blood, and where we, the brothers of 
those who had fallen in fight, toped to win our spurs. There, almost in 
sight, lay the twice victorious fields of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma ; 
and in the same country we were about to land upon, were the ramparts 
and ditches of Monterey, and the plains of Angostura. These things 


* Incidents from forthcoming work of Capt. Davis, of the U.S. A. 
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made that desolate coast welcome to our eyes. The changing winds kept 
us standing on and off all night, and it was not until late on Monday af- 
ternoon we let go our anchors in twenty fathoms water. 

“ We anchored within about a mile of shore, the shipping in view; 
and a little to the north, and more distant than Brazos Santiago, we could 
plainly see the works at Point Isabel, with the American flag flying over 
them. Upon the island we could see long trains of baggage wagons arriv- 
ing and departing, loaded with provisions for the army—steamers plying 
about communicating orders to the different ships, and troops disembark- 
ing and encamping in the sand. High winds prevented us from landing 
until the following Tuesday, when a steam tow-boat came off to us early 
in the morning, and before the middle of the afternoon the troops were 
on shore. 

‘** Brazos Santiago, the first land we saw and landed upon in Mexico, 
is a small island in about latitude 25° north, and a short distance above 
the mouth of the Rio Grande. The reception we met with there was 
anything but flattering, and almost enough to cure any one of the ‘ pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war.’ However, we were green as yet, and 
our hearts were filled with patriotism, or something else, which answered 
every practical purpose. We had not yet seen the ‘ Elephant,’ and it 
would never do to murmur before we had learned the first rudiments in 
the science of war. Therefore, we did not exactly grumble, but can as- 
sure you that each one kept up a tremendous thinking. We hoped—and 
soldiers are always hopeful creatures—that there were happier times 
a-head. The island of Brazos had been made a depot for army stores, 
and therefore assumed some importance. It would be a very hard matter 
for any one to find a more dreary and forlorn looking place. It is an 
island of fine sand, hardly above the waters of the Gulf which surround 
it. Nothing that has life, or looks green, can be found growing upon it, 
neither is there any fresh water. ‘The heavy ‘ Northers’ have piled the 
fine sand up in great ridges and heaps, which gives the surface an irre- 
gular appearance. When the wind blows this sand is driven about in 
great clouds, and almost darkens the atmosphere. Several frame build- 
ings had been erected for quarter-master’s purposes, and a very large 
amount of government property was collected there. The island could 
then boast of one hotel, which was by no means a very inviting establish- 
ment; it was nothing more than an old Mississippi steamboat, which 
had gone ashore high and dry, and bore the name of ‘ Greenwood Hotel,’ 
where ‘ mine host’ came it over his customers to the tune of four dollars 
a day, and no extra charge for fleas, musquitoes, and dirt. 

‘‘ Here we encamped late in the afternoon, and made arrangements to 
pass the night. Where we pitched our camp the loose sand was about 
two feet deep, which gave us the benefit of a soft and easy bed. By the 
time the tents were up, and the stores from the ship were brought on 
shore, the men were tired enough to lie down to sleep, without waiting 
for their supper, or asking any questions. Buta few who never lost sight 
of their ‘ grub’ under any circumstances, procured some coal from the 
quarter-master, and, before they retired, cooked their pork and made their 
coffee. Soon after dark the whole camp had sunk into repose, none very 
much charmed with their new lodgings. Some time in the night a heavy 
‘Norther’ broke with full force upon this lone spot, the water of the Gulf 
roared, and the wind fairly screamed and yelled as it blew across the 
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island. Towards morning I awoke, and it was some time before I could 
realize where I was. The immortal spirit which never ‘sleepeth nor 
slumbereth,’ had winged its way across the waters to my far-off home, 
and the imagination had been busy in the dream-land. In a few minutes, 
however, I was fully sensible of my situation—I was buried under the 
sand. This was neither the romance nor the poetry of life. At first I 
was inclined to be in an ill humor, and complain of my bad luck; but 
when I found how much more comfortable I was than many of my neigh- 
bors, I felt thankful indeed that my tent had not been blown to the op- 
posite side of the island. Some were holding up their tents—some cha- 
sing them through the sand—some digging themselves out ; while others, 
no less unlucky, but far more philosophical, and with a meek resignation 
to the fate that awaited them, quietly composed themselves to sleep again, 
after giving a parting blessing to ‘ Uncle Sam,’ and everything belonging 
to war. At this time a Peace Society could have been formed, without 
much difficulty or opposition. 

“‘ By the time reveille sounded, the whole camp was under the sand, 
and it was really laughable to see ‘the poor fellows digging and dragging 

each other out. Then breakfast had to be couked ; and here let me re- 
mind the lady portion of my readers, that the kitchen cabinet was not 
fully organized. However, the fires, after some trouble, were kindled, 
and the camp-kettles and mess-pans put on; the pork was soon sliced, 
and the coffee pounded fine with the butt-end of a musket, for the whole 
regiment did not boast such an article as a coffee-mill. The wind blew, 
the sand drifted, and we tried to cook breakfast; the sand put out our 
fires, thickened the coffee, and seasoned the pork. It was all very good ; 
hunger made the mixture sweet. This was neither a time nor place to 
be fastidious; and those who were ceremonious, or stood upon etiquette, 
were sure to go without their share of the rations. This first introduc- 
tion to the life of a soldier was rather too practical, and the enchantment 
which distance had lent to it was fast fading away before our eyes; all 
hands came to the very wise conclusion, that playing soldier looked much 
better on paper than any where else. However, we were in for it, and 
though rather tired of our bargain, made up our minds to submit quietly 
to what we could not avoid.” 

We pass over a graphic description of Matamoras, and the events upon 
the Buena Vista line of operations, proposing only to give a few pic- 
tures, with which the book abounds. The following will awaken painful 
sympathies for the victims of the stern code of military law. The lesson 
was, doubtless, of service in a country where the standard of honor is by 
no means high :— 

“While on duty in Jalapa, I witnessed the shooting of two Mexican 
officers for breaking their parole. The day of their execution, the sun 
shone out in all its beauty over that lovely city and valley, seemingly 
in smiling mockery at the tragic exhibition which was about to take 
place. An order was issued the day before, for all the troops in and 
around Jalapa, except a small guard for camp and quarters, to attend the 
execution. The ceremony was to take place in the Plaza of San Jose, 
in the north-eastern part of the city. The troops encamped at Cadejio 
marched into town at eleven o’clock, and united with those of the garri 
son. The city wore an entirely different appearance from that of the day 
before, when two Americans were hanged ; and hardly a person was to be 
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seen—the stores and places of business were closed, and the dwelling- 
houses shut up. Gloom seemed to hang over Jalapa, as if in mourning 
for her two sons about to be executed ; and as our regiment defiled through 
the deserted streets, no sound was heard but the measured tread of the 
men on the stone pavements. The troops took up their position in 
silence, being drawn up on three sides around the place of death. The 
Plaza, too, was changed in appearance from yesterday ; the housetops 
and open g grounds were not crowded with an anxious multitude of lookers- 
on, as before, but were now vacant, except the soldiers in the square. 
Not a Mexican was to be seen—none had come to witness the execution 
of their countrymen—the officers and soldiers were the only ones to be- 
hold the sad spectacle. The gallows had been removed from the ground, 
and upon the spot where it had stood, were drawn up the shooting party— 
twenty-four riflemen, in dark green jackets, and resting on their arms. 
The coffins were brought into the square, and placed on the side-walk 
alongside the barracks; they were painted black, and diversified with 
numerous white stripes, running lengthwise. 

“We had not been long in waiting, when the mournful sound of 
muffled drums and fifes, playing the ‘ Dead March in Saul,’ broke ,upon 
our ears, and announced that the prisoners were coming. The proces- 
sion entered the Plaza at the south-west corner. The two officers were 
dressed in full uniform, their eyes bandaged, and each supported on one 
side by a priest, and on the other by a friend, under the escort of a strong 
guard of infantry. They walked with a firm and manly step, and seemed 
to heed nothing but the spiritual comfort which the priests were adminis- 
tering to them. When the procession entered the open space inside the 
troops, the escort halted, and joined the regiment it belonged to, while 
the officers and their friends kept on to the place of execution. The con- 
demned were conducted by the Provost Marshal, who walked with them 
from their quarters, to their coffins, and seated upon them, fronting the 
shooting party already drawn up. They then knelt down, and for a few 
moments were engaged in prayer, when they arose and signified they were 
ready. Their friends, and such of the American officers as knew them, 
now approached and bade them farewell. My position was very near, 
and I watched them closely ; yet during all the preparations for death, 
I could not see the least symptom of “trembling or fear. When they 
spoke, their voices appeared as firm as usual; their conduct throughout 
was manly and soldier-like, and even their enemies admired the firmness 
- with which they met death. The Provost Marshal next iied their hands 
behind their backs, their military caps were laid on the ground beside 
them, and their coats unbuttoned and thrown open. They sat upright on 
their coffins, which were within about three feet of the barrack wall, re- 
peating without ceasing their, prayers. The riflemen were now ordered 
to load their pieces, and while that was being done, every eye was fixed 
upon them and the prisoners—not a word was spoken, not a man moved. 
The Provost Marshal then stationed the shooting party about eight paces 
in front of them, and stepping a short distance to the right, gave, in a firm 
and loud tone of voice, the words—‘ Ready’—‘ Aim’—‘ Fire!’ At the 
last command, one short, quick report, broke the silence, and the 
two officers rolled over on to the ground dead, without a struggle or a 

roan. 

** They never breathed after they were struck, and apparently passed 
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from life unto death, without being sensible of the power that smote them. 
1 went up and examined them after they fell, and found that several balls 
had taken effect in their breasts and heads, and some had pierced their 
hearts. The muscles of one’s face drew up slightly, otherwise there was 
not the least appearance of life after they were firedupon. Their friends 
immediately took charge of the bodies, placed them in the coffins, and 
bore them away. The troops were formed into column, the music struck 
up a lively air, the garrison returned to their quarters in town, and we 
marched back to camp. That afternoon the dead were buried. A solemn 
funeral procession of weeping relatives and friends wound through the 
steep and crooked streets of Jalapa, to the cathedral, where Grand Mass 
was performed with all the imposing ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The altar was festooned in black drapery, and reflected back 
the dazzling lights of a hundred candles which burned around it. The 
deep-toned organ filled the building with its sweet sounds, increasing the 
solemnity of the occasion. The service being concluded, the procession 
moved from the house of God towards the place of sepulchre, while the 
bells of the cathedral, churches, and convents, pealed forth their mournful 
strains. In that quiet spot, amid the tears of those who had loved them 
so well in life, the bodies were lowered into the graves, and left to mingle 
with their mother earth. Thus ended the tragedy.” 

The division resumed its march on the following day, and after the 
usual toilsome progress, reached Puebla. An interval of rest permitted 
the intelligent officer to examine the place. The far-famed cathedral is 
described as follows :— 

‘‘ The most striking object of interest to a stranger in Puebla, is the 
cathedral, which stands on the south side of the Plaza, and is, without 
doubt, one of the most magnificent religious edifices on the continent of 
America, almost rivaling, in point of beauty and wealth, the one in the 
city of Mexico. It is built on a raised platform, some ten feet above the - 
streets and general level of the city, which gives it a more imposing ap- 
pearance, when compared with the buildings around. The material of 
which it is built, is a dark blue basalt rock, cut in square blocks, nicely 
fitted and cemented together. The walls are very thick and strong, sup- 
ported on every side by heavy buttresses ; on the west front, two beautiful 
towers rise up nearly two hundred feet in height, in which are many bells, 
making a chime of great sweetness. The front of the edifice, between 
these two towers, is ornamented with many devices, and scriptural history, 
carved in stone. In front of the west end, which is the main entrance, 
is an open space of nearly half an acre, paved with broad flat stones, and 
reached on each side by a flight of stone steps. The whole appearance 
of the building from the outside, was much grander than anything I had 
seen in the country, and had hardly imagined that such a massive, gor- 
geous structure was needed, in which to worship God. In size, it is about 
three hundred and fifty feet long, by three hundred wide. But how shall 
I describe the inside ofthis structure? I hardly dare attempt it, for fear 
that I fail ; and, therefore, will only mention briefly the general appear- 
ance at the time I first visited it. Much that was valuable had been re- 
moved to a place of safety before the city fell into our hands, but enough 
remained to strike a beholder with wonder at the display of wealth he 
saw. 

“« The first time I entered the cathedral, was the afternoon of the day 
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our division arrived in Puebla. Around the entrance, outside the door, 
were several miserable-looking ragged men and women, kneeling and 
counting their beads, with their eyes fixed with deep reverence upon an 
image of the Virgin suspended about their necks; they moved their lips, 
as if in silent prayer, and with their clenched fists, beat their bare breasts 
in token of penitence. Just within the portal were a group of women 
prostrate before a life-size image of the patron saint of Guadaloupe, and 
throughout that vast building were worshippers saying their evening 
prayers, kneeling in front of their favorite saints and shrines. As we en- 
tered, we took off our caps, and held up our sabres to prevent them from 
dragging on the floor, and disturbing those who were at their devotions. 
The building inside is divided into three parts by two rows of columns, 
which extend nearly the whole length; they are not less than sixty feet 
in height, and six in diameter, of the same blue basalt as the walls, and 
elegantly polished. At this time, which was the season of some festival 
in the church, these columns were hung with crimson silk velvet, from 
the ceiling to the floor, which gave them a most gorgeous appearance. 
Between them, and about in the centre of the building, is erected the 
choir, surrounded by a magnificent railing, shining with gold and silver, 
on the outside of which are the side aisles, between which and the walls 
are rows of shrines and altars under the heavy arches, with iron railing in 
front, the whole beautifully ornamented. 


“The greatest display of everything that is rich, is at the east end, 
opposite the main entrance, where the altar is erected ; the altar, the steps 
leading to it, the platform and ri tiling around, are all of Mexican marble, 
of various colors and beauty. Underneath is a marble sepulchre, or place of 
burial for the bishops, in front of which are silver lamps always kept burn- 
ing. Near the altar is the image of the Virgin Mary, of wax, as large 
as life, and by far the most exquisite thing there ; her vestments, of the 
most costly embroidered satin, are studded with diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds—glittering in a crown upon her head, and ina girdle around 
her waist. Gold and silver candelabras surround the platform; and in 
many parts of the edifice are richly-chased chandeliers suspended from 
the ceiling—the largest one, hanging from the dome, having been re- 
moved. All the walls were covered with exquisite paintings ‘by the old 
masters, representing events in the life of Christ, and in the niches were 
pieces of statuary from the chisels of the best sculptors of the old world. 
The floor is beautifully laid with marble, in Mosaic, upon which the wor- 
shippers kneel, there being no seats for their accommodation. The day 
was well nigh spent before we left the building—the choir of singers had 
commenced to chant a melodious anthem, and the deep rich tones of the 
organ, in accompaniment, reverberated in mournful strains through the 
deep arches, and under the lofty dome. The sun was about to go down 
as we turned to pass out, and as its slanting rays, coming through the an- 
tique windows of stained glass, cast long ‘shadows on the marble floor, 
the devout were still coming and going; and as we stepped across the 
threshold, the bells from above pealed out the evening chime, which 
sounded sweetly at the close of day. We turned to the right, crossed the 
Plaza, and soon were lost amid the passing throng.” 


Among the most interesting of the monuments of ancient art, are those 
wonderful pyramids, whose origin long ante-date the Spanish invasion, 
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and which are found as wel! in California as in Mexico. One of the most 
remarkable of these is thus described by ‘Onpt. Davis :— 

‘* About eight miles from Puebla, and a little to the left of the main 
road leading towards the city of Mexico, stands the celebrated Pyramid 
of Cholula, which is an object of great interest to all travellers, and but 
few visit Mexico without making a visit to it. It is situated near a town 
of the same name, the site of the ancient city destroyed by Cortez. In 
the winter of 1818, | rode out there in company with a party of Ameri- 
can officers, and spent several hours among the ruins of the city. This 
pyramid is one of the most stupendous works of the aboriginal inhabitants 
ofthat country, which has come down to us in any kind of preservation ; 
but what it was constructed for, or by whom built, no one can tell. Va- 
rious conjectures have been formed, none of which serve to unravel the 
mystery which hangs over it. By some it is supposed to have been the 
place on which the ancient Aztecs sacrificed human victims to their gods ; 
others suppose it to have been built for a tomb, in which the bodies of 
their kings and rulers were buried, or a temple where they worshipped 
their heathen deities. Its origin or purpose is wholly unknown, though 
learned antiquarians have been guessing and disputing since it was first 
discovered by the Spaniards. The mystery is there, but we ,have no 
modern C&dipus to solve it. 

‘We left Puebla early in the morning, under an escort of dragoons, 
and in a few minutes were riding over ore of the most beautiful plains in 
the world. It was a cool, bracing morning, and meeting no obstruction 
on the road, an hour’s ride i in a north-west direction brought us to the 
pyramid, From a distance, and on the side which we approached, it had 

rather the appearance of a hill covered with wood, and the regul: ar out- 
lines could not be traced until we were very near it. We rode along the 
base, on the north side, round towards the west, where we found a ‘road 
which leads up to the top. When we arrived on the spot, the appearance 
of the pyramid was singular enough, and every one was struck with it. 

On every side of us, for miles, was a level plain, and here, in the middle 
of it, the Indians, or others for them, have erected a mountain. At the 
base it is nearly square, and more than twelve hundred feet on each side, 

and two hundred d feet high. It is formed of a number of terraces, de- 

creasing in size as you approach the top, on which is a small dome- 
crowned chapel, built by the Spaniards, and dedicated to the Virgin of 
Remedios. The material ef its construction is adobe s, or mud bric k, 
dried in the sun; and in some places, wh ere the surface of the earth had 
been removed, we could plainly see them in layers, apparently in as good 
preservation as when they were first put down. The sides are covered 
with trees, some of which look as though they had stood there for centu- 
ries, and on the sum nit are several large cypress trees surrounding the 
church. Several of us cut canes and riding-whips from the trees and 
bushes, to bring home, as mementoes of that celebrated spot. 

‘ The top of the pyramid is reached by means of a paved road, which 
winds up its sides, and terminates at the bottom of the upper terrace, 
where be gins a fli ght of steep stone steps, leading to the platform on 
which the chapel stands. We rode our horses up this winding way, and 
without dismounting, made them climb the steps to the topmost terrace, 
and there fastened them to the trees in front of the church door. The 
top comprises about half an acre, void of grass and hard, around the edge 
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of which is built a stone wall three feet high. The building issmall, and 
very ancient in appearance. We gained admittance into the sacred edi- 
fice, and looked at every thing of interest it offers to a stranger, of which 
the image of the Virgin of Remedios, to whom the church was dedicated, 
seemed the most curious. A family live in part of the building, of w hom 
we purchased a few Indian relics, some of which looked old enough to have 
come down from the ancient Cholulans. With their permission, three or 
four of us climbed up to the belfry, by means of a very narrow, very dirty, 
and very dark winding stairway; the view more than repaid us. The 
prospect which opened to us is truly magnificent, and embraces every- 
thing in nature that can delight the eye, or interest the mind. On every 
side the beautiful valley of Puebla was spread out before us, with its capi- 
tal city, villages, and cultivated fields; and the view was only obstructed 
by the high mountains which encircle it. 

* Although none of the traditionary stories which have been handed 
down to us concerning this mound, bring withthem the records of truth, 
yet it is well authenticated that it once stocd in the middle of the ancient 
city of Cholula, which Cortez found to be large, populous, and well built. 
The conqueror took possession of it under the garb of friendship, the in- 
habitants receiving him and his followers as “friends ; but afterwards, 
finding the Spaniards desired to reduce them to slavery, the Cholulans 
rose upon them in the night, but were overpowered in the struggle. 
Cortez, in revenge, entirely destroyed the city, and murdered most of the 
inhabitants. Long streets extend out from the pyramid towards the four 
points of the compass, broad and straight, and on many of them there is 
hardly a house the whole distance. It occurred to me, as I looked down 
on this plot of a houseless city, that these same deserted streets may once 
have belonged to ancient Cholula, adorned by beautiful houses, and 
thronged with a busy populace. 

‘The modern town is built on the west side of this mound, and con- 
tains not more than two thousand inhabitants, the houses being nearly all 
built of mud. ‘The inhabitants are a miser rable set of looking beings, and 
seemed to be, from their appearance, sensible they are the descendants of 
a fallen people. We led our horses down the winding road tothe bottom 
of the pyramid, when we mounted again, and after ‘riding through the 
modern town, turned towards Puebla, where we arrived about the middle 
of the afternoon. I had almost forgotten to mention, that close by tlfe 
largest pyramid are two smaller ones, but which attract very little notice. 
Who can ponder upon the history of this people, once so mighty, now so 
fallen, without having the mind filled with sad reflections? What a 
severe commentary upon war and conquest !” 

We regret that we have not room to follow the gallant author through 
the ever-varying interest of his work, but we hope the public will soon 
have the work itself at their disposal. That ultimately the whole of 
Mexico will be embraced in our Union, there is very little room to 
doubt. That dislike to Americans of the North, which was a characteris- 
tic of the Mexicans, founded on prejudice, has to a very remarkable ex- 
tent given way to admiration, and a desire for closer intimacy, through 
the presence and influence of such gallant gentlemen as Captain Davis 
and his brother officers. 
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WOMAN IN AMERICA.* 


Ts work is one of a new class to bear the name of a female for its 
author. Hitherto, when woman has exchanged the broom for the quill, 
it has been either to portray some creature of an exuberant imagination, 
or to battle for woman’s rights. But in this instance appears a work 
without a narrative ; and more faithfully exposing womanly frailties, than 
contending for womauly equality. 

This author, hitherto, has conveyed her lessons through the medium 
of fiction, and several works of a moral tendency have given her a high 
position as a female writer; but now, apparently, tired of teaching by 
pictures, she appears as the exponent of principles, accurately defined, 
although unprotected by narrative. The general argument of the work 
is divided into these three e principles : 

Firstly,—That every class of beings is designed to have a specific ob- 
ject in the exercise of its powers, apart from the pleasure of that exer- 
cise. 

Secondly,—That the imparting of a charm to the scenes around them, 
is only an unconscious and accessory result of the performance of this 
true and final work. 

And, lastly,—This final work bears a natural relation to the powers 
and positions of the actor, and is naturally deducible from his position in 
life. * 

To illustrate her first position, the author refers to the many forms ol 
the beautiful in this world, that are not beautiful alone; to the many 
things that seem formed for enjoyment, and yet are the means to some 
ultimate end ; and in the peculiar formation of each we are to find the 
work that its Maker has-intended it shall perform. The origin of the 
American people is then shown, and even the origin and characters of 
the people from whom we came, are cited and dissected, in order to ex- 
plain “ how and what manner of man we are,” and to give force to the 
enquiry, ‘“* Have we American people no peculiar work to do?” 

We are a strange people. It needs no criticism on our grandfathers, 
or comparison of feudal systems, to prove that truth. The fact is before 
us; Brother Jonathan is a droll man; his government, country, habits, 
daughters, and all, are new and wonderful ; and we scan with interest 
what our author suggests as their proper calling. 

A comparison is made between our political simplicity and grandeur ; 
and our social love of display, and desire of imitation. 

The question is suggested who are the reformers, and the answer given 
is, “ The women of our country.” And this idea is carried out “fully 
and fairly through most of the work. Well is the reason urged, that 
they who have been born in such a land, and dowered with such a noble 
heritage, should lead a purer life, with a holier and simpler social world, 
and a higher aim, than those of less favored lands. Simplicity should be 
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the coronet on everything American. And yet those to whom man ap- 
peals in all matters of taste, sway and bend with each gale of fashion. 
They see no beauty in simplicity and truth, or seeing, consider that the 
first reformers are always martyrs, and prudently wait for some other vo- 
lJunteer, they in the meanwhile living as before. 

We remark one noble idea, and nobly ple: ided by our author in these 
pages; it isthe dignity, and not only the dignity, but the honor of labor. 
And one step further is here taken—the right of the laborer to associate 
with those who do not labor; and the mechanic’s position in society not 
lowered for his labor’s sake. Not assimilating vulgarity with refinement, 
but placing the indigent laborer side by side with the we: thy idler, when 
both are blessed with an equal education ; or rather the laboring man is 
the nobler, because he labors. 

We, as a nation, are coming to this plan of society as rapidly as the 
mutations of human life can bring us. The volume before us is but a 
bubble, thrown up to the sunlight from the sea of opinion, formed by the 
mingling of the people of every nation under the sun—a buoy that shows 
by the way it moves, the direction of the seething waters beneath, whose 
beauty and correctness is felt by every thing that floateth on th: at tide. 
And though the waifs around, cumbered by the appendages of prejudice, 
shame, and d: arling wealth, may not float as fast, yet not without some 

effect can they hear the beautiful appeal that ends with the pledge of their 
sister woman: “ Thus in our measure will we work to cultivate and re- 
fine all around us, and to produce that only true equality, an equality of 
mind, without some approach to which a republic is a ‘dream, and will 
pass like a dream away.” 

The reader will notice, that he has been favored in this work with a 
specimen ofthe old English style of examples: The warning conveyed 
through a fanciful person, with a fancy name, and the moral deduced, as 
in Zsop’ s Fables, at the end. When in primitive days language was 
sparse, or even now when men have not a sufficient command “of words, 
they are accustomed to give personal examples ; but here an earnest, easy 
style is abandoned, and Flirtilla is introduced, who is a fashionable girl 
with French ideas, educated at a French school, and was so completely 
French, that five French phrases were necessary to describe her charac- 
ter; may there not be an imitation of foreign languages, as well as of 
fore’ sign habits, and which is the stranger of the twain? We always had 
a habit of skipping these dried and antiquated specimens of female cha- 
racters—a habit contracted at school from studying an old Reader, where 
every person was either a Constantia or an Inconstantia; and therefore 
we may not explain Egeria, who from succeeding r lirtilla in the course 
of the book, we suppose to be her opposite in character. We leave her 
for the reader, and follow the writer to what appears more interesting to 
her own home :— 


‘The South, the sunny South! The land where the snow spirit never comes 
—where the forest trees are never st! ipped of their green coronal—where spring 
flings her flowers into the very lap of winter.” 


How fondly each child of a beautiful Jand reverts to its early home, 
and overlooking even its faults, sees nothing but the Holy. Holy are its 
faults, holy are its virtues, for they are the faults and virtues of my home. 
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And the writer turns to defend, even in a treatise on woman, the pecu- 
liar institutions of the land of her birth: 


“The introduction of Slavery into the United States has promoted intellec- 
tual culture and refinement among our people.” 


Thus reasons the author. Barbarism is the first stranger to a new set- 
tlement. In a colony there is little time for improvement, for all have to 
be workers. But the South, by having bond-servants ‘who were the 
workers, was left free to study, and self- improvement. Their gains were 
more speedy, their children were sent abroad for their education, and re- 
turned scholars; and thus the South saved themselves from degenerating, 
and thus produced our first Statesmen. 

But pardon for this digression, These remarks do not fall within the 
scope of the work, they are criticisms on some of its ex-parte opinions. 

From the land of the orange bowers, and the land of the prairie, the 
writer turns to the States of her r adoption—the States of the North. After 
our former remarks, it may seem faint praise to say, that this is by far the 
most interesting part of the book. ‘The views expressed are more strictly 
confined to the subject, and more truly detail the faults and beauties of 
womanly character, in the knowle dge of which the writer so eminently 
excels. We read the ideas of a religious woman, well acquainted with 
all shades of American society, in an earnest tone denouncing the 
servility of her sex to the rules of fashion and opinion, modeled not 
by the good and virtuous, but by the dissolute societies of Europe— 
forms and customs made, not over the model of a natural, honest, or 
even commonly virtuous ideal, but copied after the ever changing, never 
true leader of some dissolute or fastidious circle, it may be of Paris, it 
may beof Saratoga. The only one rule that seems never to have ch: inged 
among this cl ass of people, until it is embodied in their social confession 
of faith i is, “‘ money makes the man.” Mahogany doors are closed to the 
gentleman laborer, that are flung wide open to the millionaire, though 
less than a m.n he may be. White arms are outstretched to the banker, 
that are folded in scorn to his approach when a bankrupt. Not so our 
fathers were, not so our fathers’ wives. Listen to the truthful voice that 
speaks in the words before us : 

“ Our fathers, captivated by the beautiful ideal of a spiritual freedom, 
incompatible with the old forms of life, followed, as we have seen, the 
angel of their vision across unknown seas, to the untrodde *n wilderness of 
a new world. To them the rudest hut, on which that beatific preseuce 
rested, was a nobler and a prouder dwel ‘ling than the palace of a king. 

‘* What was to them the coarse garb, the sc: anty food, the rude shelter 
for which they had exe hanged a life of luxury, if they won in the ex- 
change the right ‘to call no man master on e arth, ’ and to give the in- 
telligent and joyful worship of free souls to ‘Him who was their 
master in heaven?’ And have we, their daughters, nothing akin in our 
natures to these lofiy ped ? Shall we woo back to the fair nomes which 

ey beque ith -d us, a despotism sterner than that from which they fled ? 
iall we place the idols of earthly pomp and power on the pure shrines 
‘hich the y devoted to the spirit of universal freedom ? Say not that 
eir’s was the feeling and the work of men. Women delicately reared 
—women nurtured in the peaceful and luxurious homes of England, ac- 
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companied them hither. To these women posterity has raised no mon- 
ument, history recorded no elogium; yet when we think of them as pur- 
suing within their forest homes their gentle household tasks, sometimes, 
it may be, waking the silent echoes with their hymns of lofty cheer, even 
while in every whisper of the winds they must have dreamed of the In- 
dian’s stealthy step, in every sudden call fancied his cry of death, they 
seem to us not less heroic than those who, buckling on their armor, went 
forth to do battle with their savage foe; nay, were not their’s among 
those circumstances, in which ‘to be still, demands immeasurably high- 
er power than to act.’ 

‘* What think you was American life, in their understanding of its im- 
port? Was it alife of unsubstantial forms—a life of selfish, individual 
aggrandizement? Rather, was it not a life of earnest purpose, of noble 
aim—a life of self-sacrifice for the assertion of great principles, with 
which the advancement of the human race was indissolubly connected ? 
Such we would believe it was, and such would we have ours to be.” 

And so will—must ours be, when others think and act in this wise— 
when American women shall become as characteristically republican as 
every feature of our political life; and though the world’s rushing 
tide may drown this feeble voice, yet surely it is an earnest that woman, 
in ‘the home of the Hesperides,’ must have features and beauties of her 
own, and a calling not knownto the old world. 



















FALSEHOOD, FOLLY, LOVE AND TRUTH. 


A SONG. 






As Faisehood and Folly were taking a stroll, 
Sick and weary, for once, of the city; 

Where their ears met all sounds from the bustling roll 
Of State wheels, to thin Poverty’s ditty ; 

They chane’d e’en to meet Love and Truth on the way, 
Who in silence mused on thro’ the gloaming, 

For Love thought Truth dull, and aside oft did say— 

‘“* This old preacher has stayed my night's roaming !" 









Young Falsehood politely link’d ia with good Truth, 

And Love gladly walk’d kimbo with Folly ; 

Aud while the first two were quite silent, in sooth 
The two last were quite chatty and jolly ! 

Not a damsel went by, but Love wink’d his eye, 
And wild Folly soon lost all his shyness ; 

While Falsehood told Truth he had much rather die 

Than have lost thus to meet with his highness. 











“There,” says Truth, as they turn’d upen a rough path, 
Which before had been hid from their vision— 
“That's the Temple of Fame,’”’—a plaster and lath 
Dome, outpointing as man’s bright Elysian! 
Tie ask’d—they refused, to go into the pla 
Swearing all «it won’t stand winter weather.” 
And Love linking both, the three laugh’d in his face, 
And they d: ash’ d down life’s 









pathway together. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


FREDERICK PERRY STANTON, 


Was born on the 22d of December, 1814, in Alexandria, then in the 
District of Columbia. He is the second son of the late Richard Stanton, 
a respectable mechanic of that place, who was personally well known 
to the writer of this sketch. The character of the father was strongly 
marked by strict integrity and morality, energy, intelligence, and practi- 
cal ability. The deficiency of his own education rendered him only more 
anxious to secure the light of knowledge for his children ; and he accord- 
ingly availed himself of “all the means of instruction which his slender for- 
tuues and the necessities of a large family left at his disposal. In this 
laudable ambition, he was more ‘than seconded by the exertions of his 
wife, Harriet Perry, the daughter of Alexander Perry, a native of Ger- 
many, who is remembered with much respect by the oldest inhabitants 
of Alexandria, as the worthy proprietor of an establishment for the manu- 
facture of soap and candles. The former parent lived to witness the re- 
sults of his paternal care and excellent example in the elevation of his 
son Frederick to a distinguished position in the councils of the nation ; 
while the mother still survives, to enjoy the triumph of her intelligent and 
pious lessons, in beholding her first- born, Richard Henry Stanton, take 
his place by the side of his younger brother in the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

The earliest instructions received by our subject, after those of his ex- 
cellent mother, were in the ordinary schools of the town. But his edu- 
cation cannot be said to have commenced, until he was placed under the 
care of Benjamin Hallowell, a member of the Society of Friends, who for 
many years kept an academy in Mr. Stanton’s native town, second to 
none in the Union, as was attested by the reputation it held for many 
years, securing for it ample patronage from all parts of the country. To 
the principal of this institution Mr. Sti anton gratefully acknowledges | him- 
selfto be under the strongest obligations ; for to his kind encouragement 
and sympathy does he feel himself indebted for much of his success 
in life. In this institution Mr. Stanton was grounded in a knowledge of 
the English language and the physical sc iences—his favorite studies being 
mathematics and the various branches of natural philosophy and chemis- 
try. His attainments in these sciences were highly respectable, while his 
progress in classical literature was less considerable. ‘This circumstance 
is easily explained by the fact, that in Mr. Hallowell’s school the ordi- 
nary methods were reversed, and the dead languages, though not omit- 
ted, were made subordinate to the practical branches of learning. Mr. 
Stanton, however, had the advantage of some months instruction in an- 
other school, where the languages alone were tau; ght. 

At the age of fifteen, the circumstances of the elder Mr. Stanton com- 
pelled him to take Frederick from school and place him upon the scaffold, 
where he worked industriously for several months at brick-laying, the oc- 
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cupation of his father. It seemed now to be his destiny to pursue this 
manly and useful labor as the business of his life ; but a singular circum: 
stance, trifling in itself, diverted the stream from its apparently settled 
course. The youthful mason was not content with the humble duty of 
“filling in’ after other workmen. Upon one occasion he undertook to 
put in an arch, and he did so to his own entire satisfaction. But a cousin, 

who had been ‘longer i in the employment of his father, deeming the work 
defective, pulled out the arch, and re-constructed it himself. Frederick, 
however, assumed the equal right to judge of the work substituted for his 
own, and without hesitation kicked it down in order to vindicate his skill 
by replacing itagain. Just at this period of the contest the father appear- 
ed and put an end to it, not without inflicting some blows upon his as- 
piring son. But when Mrs. Stanton learned the particulars of the trans- 
action, she was indignant at this mode of rewarding the rash ambition 
which had stimulated Frederick, though an apprentice of but half a 
year’s experience, to undertake the work of a finished craftsman. She 
insisted that her son should no longer be subjected to such treatment, and 
resolved that he should at once abandon the scaffold and the trowel. For- 
tunately for the success of this determination, Frederick’s good friend, Mr. 
Hallowell, offered him a situation as an assistant in his school, accompa- 
nying his kind offer with the remark, that his former pupil was fitted for 
something more serviceable to society than he could accomplish by the 
mere labor of his hands. 

Mr. Stanton held the situation of assistant in Benjamin Hallowell’s 
school for about one year, receiving a small pecuniary compensation for 
his services, but deriving a much more valuable return in the experience 
and knowledge which necessarily rewarded his labors as a teacher. At 
the end of this time, he was again indebted to the good offices of his 
friend Benjamin, through whose recommendation he obtained a good 
country school at Occoquan, Prince William county, Virginia. At this 
retired spot he remained six months, laboring diligently for his own im- 
provement, as well as for that of his pupils. Leaving this situation with 
the hope of finding a better, he soon obtained employment as assistant in 
a flourishing academy in Portsmouth, Va.,of which Mr, Clark was prin- 
cipal, where he remained about nine months. 

In September, 1833, in the 19th year of his age, he was invited to take 
charge of an academy in the town of Elizabeth City, in eastern North 
Carolina. The institution was liberally patronized, and Mr, Stanton’s 
labors in this position gave entire satisfaction to the community. In De- 
cember, 1834, at twenty years of age, returning to Alexandria for that 
purpose, he married Jane Harrier, the daughter of Mr. William Lan- 
phier, a citizen of Alexandria, widely known and respected as a worthy 
local Methodist preacher. He immediately proceeded with his wife to 
Elizabeth City, where he continued to apply himself faithfully to the dis- 
charge of his duties until the following August. It was chiefly during 
these two years of his residence in North Carolina, that Mr. Stanton, in 
addition to the labor of conducting a large school, pursued that course of 
arduous study which was necessary to prepare him for the bar. His leis- 
ure hours must — been — ly occupied, for at the expiration of 
his second year in Elizabeth City, when he was scarcely twenty-one 
years of age, he wpiead to emigrate to the west, and enter the le gal pro- 
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fession at once—a resolution which could only have been made under a 
strong confidence in the results of his laborious readings. 

In August, 1835, abandoning his school, he returned to Alexandria, 
applied to the Circuit Court of “the United St ates, in that place, and was 
admitted tothe bar. It is w orthy of note, that the venerable Chief-Judge 
of that Court, Cranch, on signing the record of his admission, which it 
was necessary to take with him to the W est, falling into a friendly con- 
versation with the young man, and learning his intention of removal, ap- 
plauded the design in the kindest and most encouraging terms, and play- 
fully remarked, that he expected soon to see him return as a member of 
Congress. Who can tell what may have been the influence of this urba- 
nity and these few kind words ¢ The prediction was verified in ten years 
from that time. 

In the fall of 1835, having previously resolved to settle in the Western 
District of Tennessee, he divided his slender means with his wife, left 
her with their friends in Alexandria, and set out for his new abode in the 
West. Upon arriving at Somerville, the county seat of the flourishing 
County of Fayette, his sole fortune consisted in his law license, and his 
only acquaintance in the State was one friend, whom he had known in 
North-Carolina. The record from the Circuit Court of the District of 
Columbia enabled him at once to gain admission to the Bar of Tennes- 
see. And although he had had no experience whatever in his profession, 
never having even so much as witnessed the entire conduct of a suit-in 
Court, he boldly entered the arena as a candidate fer business. He en- 
deavored to supply the deficiency in practical knowledge by assiduous 
attention to the proceedings of the Courts and the management of causes 
by others, at the same time continuing his course of study without inter- 
mission. He never failed to volunteer his services in criminal cases, 
wherever they were acceptable. Thus he acquired experience and con- 
fidence, and was soon rewarded with a practice far beyond his expecta- 
tions. Within six months from the time of his settlement at Somer- 
ville, finding himself justified by his prospects of business, he wrote for his 
wife, who promptly joined him. They remained here until March, 1837, 
Ww hen, at the solicitation of the leading Democrats of that section of the St: ate 
he was induced to remove to Memphis, to take charge of the editorial 
columns of the Memphis Gazette, a weekly paper, and the democratic 
organ of the neighboring country. Mr. Stanton soon found, however, that 
he must either resign the paper, or abandon his profession. He deter- 
mined upon the former; and, accordingly, after little more than a year of 
editorial Jabor, in which ke gave entire satisfaction to his party, sustain- 
ing the policy of Mr. Van Buren’s Administration with zeal and ability, 
he again devoted himself exc lusively to the practice of law. 

He continued in the successful and uninterrupted pursuit of his pro- 
fession at Memphis until the summer of 1843. A warm canvass had 
been commenced between the Hon. John B. Ashe, the Whig, and David 
Fentriss, see the Democratic candidate for Congress, in the Memphis 
District. In the midst of this contest, a few weeks before the day of election 
Mr. Fentriss was compelled by his failing health to withdraw from the 
canvass. In this condition of things the public eye was turned towards 
Mr. Stanton, who was induced by th 1e strong solicitation of his friends . 
take the field against Mr. Ashe. He became a candidate under very ur. 
favorable circumstances. The District itself, which had just been estab 
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lished under the apportionment of 1840, had previously been Whig by a 
decided majority. Messrs. Ashe and Fentriss had canvassed many of the 
counties, and already had their appointments for speaking in the others, 
In this almost hopeless condition of the canvass, Mr. Stanton abandoned 
his private interests at the call of his party, and immediately took the 
stump, filling the remaining appointments of Mr. Fentriss, and meeting 
the opposing candidate face to face in daily debates before the people, un- 
til the close of the election. Although Mr. Stanton was beaten in this race, 
the majority was quite small, and the result was creditable to his energy 
and ability, as well as a favorable omen of his future success. 

In the ever memorable campaign of the following year, Mr. Stanton was 
placed on the electoral ticket for Polk and Dallas—it is said at the in- 
stance of Mr. Polk himself. This commission again withdrew him from 
his professional labors, as it was indispensable, according to the custom 
in ‘Tennessee, to devote himself exclusively to the animated canvass 
which ensued. He addressed the people at various. places in every 
county in his district, always in company with some one or other of the 
candidates of the opposing party. On more than one occasion during this 
canvass, he found himself confronted with the Hon. John Bell. How he 
bore himself—how he sustained his cause, under the ponderous blows of 
that veteran and justly distinguished W hig leader, may be inferred from 
the satisfaction of the Democrats and the favorable ‘results of the election. 
Mr. Clay’s majority in the District was diminished below that of Mr. 
Ashe in the suinmer preceding. Mr. Stanton’s success before the people 
was such as to induce Mr. Polk himself to solicit his presence and labors 
in Middle Tennessee, where the condition of things seemed to call for 
increased energy and additional efforts on the part of the Democracy. 
But the condition of his family at that time compelled him to confine his 
labors to the section of the State originally designated as his field by the 
convention which appointed him. 

At the termination of the Presidential contest, Mr. Stanton again re- 
turned to his profession, and in the winter of 1845, was deputed by the 
city authorities of Memphis to prepare the title of the property conveyed 
by them to the United States, as the site of the Navy Yard about to be 
there established. Great difficulty had arisen and much intricacy existed, 
owing to the conflicting interests, dedications and pending suits, and the 
Attorney-General had previously refused to accept the title offered. Mr. 
Stanton’s energy, however, overcame all obstacles ;—and visiting Wash- 
ington at the close of Mr. Tyler’s administration, and during the early 
part of Mr. Polk’s, he had the satisfaction of adjusting the whole diffi- 
culiy, and clearing ‘the w: ay for this important public work. 

For a short time after the opening of the Congressional canvass of 1845, 
the Hon. Jno. B. Ashe was in the field for re-election. But very soon 
after Mr. Stanton’s announcement as the opposing candidate, the former 
withdrew from the canvass, and Phineas T. Scruggs, Esq. was nominat- 
ed in his stead by a convention of the Whigs of the district. According 
to the invariable custom of that county, Messrs. Stanton and Seru: eos 
canvassed the district together, addressing assemblages of the people al- 
most every day, for some eight or ten w eeks before the election. The 
controversy was highly animated from the beginning, al upon some few 
occasions, from peculiar circumstances, it became bitter and angry, 
threatenivg personal collision Both candidates, however, soon found it 
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necessary to confine themselves to the legitimate subjects of debate. Mr. 
Scruggs exhibited eminent ability upon the stump, and sustained his 
cause with the eloquence of an experienced and powerful speaker, calling 
forth the highest energies of his younger and less experienced competitor. 

Although no personal conflict arose between the candidates themselves, 
the friends of the parties were not so successful in avoiding the excite- 
ment consequent upon such a struggle. <A few days before the di ay of 
election, w hen Messrs. Stanton and Scruggs had met at Germantown, 

in Shelby County, at one of their regular appointments, Dr. James R. 
Christian, a warm friend of Mr. Scruggs, invited Mr. Stanton apart from 
the crowd, drew him into an angry quarrel upon some contested point 
involved in the canvass, and, during the conversation, suddenly drew a 
pistol, placed it at the temple of his adversary, and fired. Mr. Stanton 
was unarmed. He had barely time to move his head, so that the ball en- 
tered his left cheek, passed under the jaw-bone and into the muscles of 
the neck, where it still remains. For some forty-eight hours, during 
which Mr. Stanton suffered much from the swelling of the muscles of the 
neck, being unable to swallow or to expectorate the blood that accumu- 
lated i in his throat, his recovery was deemed very uncertain. In the 
meantime Mr. Scruggs very imprudently continued to address the peo- 
ple at the appointed ‘places until the day of election—with an effect, 

which the large majority of more than six hundred given to Mr. Stanton, 

sufficiently indicates. No judicial investigation of this difficulty ever 
took place, except before the magistrates, who took bonds for Dr. Chris- 
tian’s appearance at the next Circuit Court of the county to answer the 
charge of an attempt to kill. Before the sitting of the court, however, 

Dr. Christian removed from the State, and forfeited his recognizances, 

These facts are related by the writer only in order that the true history 
of this affair, causing so much excitement at the time of its occurrence, 
and being a prominent incident in Mr. Stanton’s history, may be placed 
on record. 

Mr. Stanton was at his post in the House of Representatives at the 
meeting of Congress in December, 1845, and upon the organization of 
the body was made a member of the Nav al Committee. On the l4th of 
January foliowing, he delivered his first Congressional speech in support of 
the resolution giving to Great Britan the twelve months’ notice for the 
termination ofthe joint occupancy of the Oregon Territory. In this cap- 
ital effort, he took the ground that the proposed “ notice” would afford to 
England no just cause of war—that hostilities declared on that account 
would be, on her part, a war of aggression wholly unjustifiable—and that 
without the notice, the increasing emigration from the United States to 
the shores of the Pacific would soon press upon the British establishments 
in Oregon, so as to bring about a dangerous conflict, which might be 
prevented by giving the notice and bringing the whole controversy to an 
immediate adjustment. 

On the 9th of March following, Mr. Stanton made an able speech in 
favor of the bill making appropriations for the improvement of certain 
rivers and harbors—in other words, the internal improveme nt bill of the 
session. Differing from Mr. S. in his views of the authority of Congress 
in this connexion, the writer nevertheless feels and acknowledges the co- 
gency and perspicuity of the arguments of this speech in support of the 
power of the General Government to prosecute such works—arguments, 
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which, to say the least, shook the faith of more than one of the opponents 
of the bill. 

Again, on the 22d of April, 1846, Mr. Stanton addressed the House 
on the bill to establish the Smithsonian Institution. He favored the pas- 
sage of the bill, arging the fact that our Government had accepted the 
bequest of Mr. Smithson, as imposing an obligation to apply it according 
to its terms, from which we could not honorably escape. The faith of 
the Government is pledged,” said Mr. Stanton,—‘‘ it is doubly pledged 
—first, by receiving the money and retaining it eight years with an ex- 
press agreement to apply it faithfully—and secondly, Ing the very nature 
of the sacred objects to which the trust is directed, » binding and ob- 
ligatory in their high demand upon the honor of the nation, that it would 
be s: acrilege and barbarism to repudiate the claim.” 

At the following session of Congress, on the 23d of December of the 
same year, Mr. Stanton spoke on the usual resolutions referring the an- 
nual message of the President to the standing committees, the Mexican 
war being the theme of his discourse. He denied that the order of the 
President, directing the army to take position on the left bank of the Rio 
Grande was the cause of the war, and endeavored to show that it was in- 
evitable from the previous determination of Mexico... He argued that the 
Executive did not issue the order in question, until all pacific efforts had 
been tried in vain, and that, in these circumstances, the measure was not 
only legal and constitutional, but wise and ;atriotic. In this Congress 
Mr. Stanton ardently supported the tariff of 1846, and the Independent 
Treasury, as well as the Oregon and Mexican policy of Mr. Polk’s ad- 
ministration. 

After the close of the 29th Congress, Mr. Stanton was a candidate for 
re-election. ‘The Whigs found some difficulty in selecting a champion 
to enter the field against him; and it was not until late in the usual pe- 
riod for the canvass, that a onan appeared in the person of Jno. 
W. Harris, Esq., of Tipton County, a gentleman of character and fine 
talents, who had had much inentapes as a member of the State Senate. 
Circumstances , however, prevented Mr. Harris from actively entering the 
canvass. A general apathy prevailed, especially in the Democratic pi =o , 
who were confident of an easy victory. Few speeches were made by 
either party, and the result was, that Mr. Stanton was returned by a ma- 
jority ofonly twenty-five votes. 

Taking his seat in the 30th Congress, Mr. Stanton again applied him- 
self with unremitted energy to the discharge of his public duiies, exhib- 
iting the same activity which had marked the commencement of his Con- 
gressional career. On the 10th of January, 1848, he addressed the 
House in committee of the whole on the state of the Union, in an elabo- 
rate and powerful speech upon the Internal Improvement question, com- 
bating the views of the Message, and urging upon the Democrats of the 
House what he held to be the doctrines of Jackson, Buchanan, Walker, 
Marcy, Benton, Cass, and Calhoun. 

On the 14th of March, of the same year, he spoke on the Message of 
the President transmitting documents in relation to the return of Santa 
Anna and Paredes to Mexico, and refusing to furnish the instructions 
given to Mr, Slidell, as requested in the resolution of the House of the 4th 
of January, 1848. In this effort Mr. Stanton reviewed critically the 
whole policy of the Administration in reference to Mexico, defending it 
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with great force and ingenuity upon all the points in which it was assailed 
by the opposition. 

On the 16th of June following, the House being in committee of the 
whole on the annual fortification bill, Mr. Stanton addressed the committee 
in reply to a previous speech of Mr. Atkinson,of Virginia, who had warm- 
ly disputed the constitutionality of appropriations for scientific purposes. 
Cert: uinly no other subject was better suited to his tastes and habits of 
reflection; for, unlike most practitioners at the American bar, Mr. Stan- 
ton had carefully continued the course of scientific reading, for which the 
kind care of his early patron, Benjamin Hallowell, had laid so capital a 
foundation. The particular point at issue between Mr. Atkinson and 
himself on this occasion, was a trifling appropriation to pay the salary of 
Professor Espy, who had been employed by the Navy Department to 

compare and classify the results of observations in meteorology. Not con- 
fining himself, however, to this single question, he made this speech an 
eloquent defence of the policy of incidentally fostering all the arts ~ 
sciences calculated to develop the resources of our wonde rful country, 

in any manner to increase the prosperity, happiness, and wiligtednel = 
of the people. The necessary limits of this sketch prevent ‘the writer 
from further noticing this interesting speech. It is seldom that such sub- 
jects enter the Halls of C ongress, and it is doubtful whether this little 
effort is surpassed by any similar one marking the history of the House 
of Representatives. 

During the same session on the 27th of July, the message of the Presi- 
dent in relation to the boundaries of the territories ceded by Mexico 
being under consideration, Mr. Stanton addressed the House in defence 
of the position and policy of the Democracy upon the war question, and 
successfully repelled the attacks made in previous speeches by Messrs. 
Vinton, Schenck, Ashmond and Duer, emphatically the Whig leaders in 
the 30th Congress. 

Mr. Stanton’s rare scientifie attainments naturally attracted to his 
charge all those subjects before the Naval Committee, which required 
for their proper elucidation e degree of mathematical and philosophical 
knowledge not always possessed by such of our countrymen as are accus- 
tomed to take an active interest in public affairs. It therefore became 
his duty to report upon a proposition of the celebrated mathematician 
and astronomer, C. L. Gesling, of Marburg, (Electorate of Hesse,) pro- 
posing astronomical observations on this continent, for the more accurate 
determination of dimensions of the solar system—a problem replete with 
interest to the scientific world, and of practical importance in many 
points of view. The correspondence was communicated to the commit- 
tee by the Secretary of the Navy, and on the 13th of April, 1848, Mr. 
Stanton submitted an interesting report in favor of an expedition to Chili, 
with proper instruments for making the requisite observations. By the 
exertions of Mr. Stanton the project was carried, in spite of the strenuous 
opposition of many members of the House and Senate, who are accus- 
tomed to set their faces against all such appropriations of —_ money. 
The expedition is now abroad under charge of Lieut. J. M. Gelliss, o 
the Navy, and promises to return laden with information aaa and im- 
portant to mankind. 

In advocating such measures as this, Mr. Stanton differs from the views 
ablest menof his party. The writer is not called upon 
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here to give his own opinions, or to criticise those of the gentleman whose 
history he is briefly recounting. It may be proper to say, however, that 
Mr. Stanton, in such cases, and in his recent successful advocacy of the 
resolution in aid of the search for Sir John Franklin, acts upon the sincere 
conviction that, in time of peace, our Navy cannot be better employed, 
than in the prosecution of such beneficent or scientific objects. It is 
doubtful, in his judgment, whether, at the present time, any portion of 
the Navy is more usefully or legitimately employed, than that portion of 
it engaged at the Observatory and in the preparation of the Nautical 
Almanac. To both these establishments, if the latter may be called such, 
Mr. Stanton has uniformly given ardent support. 

During the interval between the first and second sessions of the 30th 
Congress, Mr. Stanton returned home and engaged actively in the Presi- 
dential campaign, in support of Cass and “Butler. He made a tour 
through Middle and West Tennessee, speaking in many of the counties 
with good effect upon the popular mind, 

Mr. Stanton’s career in the next session of Congress was particularly 
marked by his report made asa member of the select committee, to whom 
had been referred the President’s message in answer to the resolution of 
_ House, inquiring ‘under what law or provision of the constitution, 

or by what other authority, the Secretary of the Treasury, with the sanc- 
tion and approval of the President, established a tariff ‘of duties in the 
ports of the Mexican Republic during the war with Mexico, and by what 
legal, constitutional, or other authority, the revenue thus derived was ap- 
propriated to the support of the army in Mexico.” This committee, the 
House being Whig, contained an anti-Democratic majority, and, through 
Mr. ‘Toombs, made an elaborate report, condemning the “ order in coun- 
cil,’’ as that policy was termed in the party debates of the day. Messrs. 
McClernand and Venable made a minority report, justifying the contri- 
butions levied by the Executive as proper under the circumstances. Mr. 
Stanton for himself, presented a third report, agreeing in the conclusions 

his political friends, but basing them upon grounds somewhat differ- 
ent. In this very able paper, he stated the respective bearings of the law 
of nations, and our own constitution and laws upon the question involved, 
and vindicated with clear and forcible logic, not only the legality, but the 
wisdom and patriotism of the measure, "which he characterizes as “a 
masterly stroke of genius, tending more powerfully than any thing else to 
bring the war to a favorable termination.” ‘This report upon this warm- 
ly contested question, furnished to the press and the local orators of our 
political organization much of the argument by which this assault upon 
the administration was successfully resisted. It is due to the subject of 
this sketch further to remark, that, within the past month, in deciding a 
case from the District Court of Pe snnsylvania, the Supreme Court of the 
United States have unanimously sustained the legal positions upon which, 
in that paper, he so efficiently defeided the policy of the late President— 
a decision which completely sets at rest a question upon which the Whig 
party vainly expected to gain imports int advantages over the Democracy. 

In the ¢ ‘ongressional canvass of the last year, Mr. Stanton had a fair 
race with his former competitor, John W. Harris, Esq. The two candi- 
dates followed the usual custom of that country, addressing the people at 
many places in each county. The principal subjects of difference were 
the rights of the Southern States, and the measure of resistance to be 
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opposed to Northern aggression. Mr. Stanton took extreme Southern 
ground, and maintained his position in daily discussions with his adversa- 
ry for a period of sixty days. He was elected by nearly five hundred ma- 
jority. 

The present Congress has afforded Mr. Stanton a field for the display 
of his usual energy and decision. When during the early troubles of the 
session, the compromise committee of the two parties had failed to agree 
upon any thing acceptable to the Democrats—when, in fact, the Demo- 
cratic caucus had repudiated the proposed resolution to adopt the plurali- 
ty rule, Mr. Stanton proposed that resolution in the House. It was 
passed, and under its operation Mr. Cobb was elected speaker. 

In the arrangement of committees, Mr. Stanton was placed at the head 
of the important one on Naval Affairs, he having been a member of 
that committee during the four preceding sessions. The onerous and respon- 
sible duties of this position were never discharged more satisfactorily to 
the House and the service, (so hard to satisfy,) than they have been by 
Mr. Stanton. 

Since the meeting of the present Congress, Mr. Stanton has varied the 
absorbing labors of an active business member with but one set speech, 
made on the 13th of February last, on the question of the admission of 
California as a state. He criticised with much severity the circumstan- 
ces under which the constitution of California was adopted, and opposed 
her admission into the Union by considerations characterized by strong 
thought, ingenious reasoning, and bold positions. The writer regrets 
that the length to which this sketch has already been drawn, compels him 
to refrain from making quotations from any part of this speech. 

In person, Mr. Stanton is of middle size. The form and expression of 
his features may be realized by a glance at the plate accompanying this 
number of the Review. His hair, which slightly curls, is auburn, and 
his eyes a light hazel. When animated, his countenance usually wears a 
pleasant smile. He speaks with remarkable ease, and with a grace sec- 
ond to that of very few American orators, and at the same time with an 
urgent cogency, betokening his conviction of the truth of the views he 
may be enforcing. 

Mr. 8. is emphatically a rising statesman, having obtained a position 
in the national councils second to that of hardly any member of the 
House of Representatives. His unceasing efforts to deserve the confi- 
dence and regard of his constituents, operating upon their custom of 
clinging to the faithful and competent representative while his political 
friends have the power of electing the candidate whose sympathies are in 
unison with their own, renders it certain that if spared to his country, he 
is destined ere long to occupy even a more enviable place than at present 
in the estimation of the country, without distintion of party or of section. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tere probably never was a time when capital accumulated so rapidly, as is 
now the case in the Atlantic cities. The amount of business done this spring, 
of which the active season is now at an end, has been quite large, yet, not- 
withstanding, money has, in all the Atlantic cities, continued to increase in 
abundance, and the number of private lenders is unusually great, while the 
banks are disposed to lend at decreasing rates of discount, at least the full amount 
of their receipts. From all quarters the exchanges are in favor of New- York, 
to a degree that produces a constant influx of the precious metals, as well from 
the South and West, as from Europe and California. The imports and duties 
into the port of New-York, for the first four months of 1850, as compared in 
the aggregate with former years, have been as follows :— 


IMPORTS PORT OF NEW-YORK. 

















Specie. Free. Dutiable. Total. Duties. 
January,....433,882...... 437 .290......10,443,531,..... 11,314,703...... 3,010,297 
February, .. -581,362.....- IGS 0.8050 OOl 00 he sves 58,111,459 ncnns 2,028,694 
March, .....-. 907 ,634.....1.364,182....... 7,588,168...... ~9,859,984...... 2,045,966 
April,.....1,095,478..... AGF S900... 2055. 6,729,401 . 20+ 11,495,209 .......2,242,442 
Total,.... .3,018,356.....4,138,095......33,624,904...... 40,821,355......9,327,399 

“..1849,..848,663..... 3,594,298 .. 20 29,828,124......31,270,085...... 7,522,752 


This gives a very considerable increase of business, more particularly for the 
month of April, in which arrived considerable quantities of goods, the results of 
“ second orders,” given under the impression that the early orders which ar- 
rived in January would not suffice for the anticipated large busivess. The 
trade from the North and West, however, did not turn out so well as that from 
the South had, and declining prices were the result, with an extraordinary 
amount of goods sent to warehouse. The exports of farm produce were limited, 
but the high price of cotton, and the demand for American stocks abroad, served 
to supply sufficient exchange, to meet not only the large imports, but the re- 
mittance of $2,000,000 of the Mexican indemnity to the house of Rothschild, ina 
addition. Hence, against $3,018,356 of specie imported, $997,186 were ex- 
ported, leaving a net import of over $2,000,000. The export was mostly 
silver, to supply the continental demand. This silver export demand 
was, however, more than met by supplies from the West and from New-Or- 
leans, from which points the rates of exchange continue in favor of New-York. 
The amount of specie in the New-Orleans banks, March 30, was $8,350,233, 
and was reduced to $7,903,306 April 27. The quantity of gold arriving at 
the mints from California, down to the middle of May, reached $16,000,000. 
Under all these circumstances of receipts from those sources, the specie in New- 
York city rose as follows :— 

SPECIE IN NEW-YORK. 


1849. 1850. 
In Bank. In Treasury: Total. In Bank. In Treasury. Total. 
Jan’y,...4,673,000....2.400,000..7,093,000....6,781,000....3,550,000.... 10,331,000 


Mar. 26,.4,270,000.... 2,159,000. .6,429,000....7,109,000....4,365,000.... 11,474,000 
May 19,.8,238,000....2,139,000. 10,477,000... ..8,828,000.... 4,798,890... . 13,626,890 
The specie now in bank is almost exclusively American gold, and it cannot 
be exported under an exchange of 1113 per cevt. Silver dollars, on the other 
hand, are 14 premium, and the price in London, at the latest dates, being 
58} per oz., gives an exchange of 109.96 per cent., consequently, 110 for ster- 
ling, what is asked by the best houses, dollurs may be exported. Bills are, 
however, equal to the supply, and the Liverpool dates, down to the close of May, 
give advices of a further advance in cotten and breadstuffs, calculated to improve 
the export value of cotton and produce, and increase the supply of bills. It is 
also the case, that the demand for and prices of American stocks in London, are 
constantly on the rise, and these afford a considerable supply of exchange. The 
VOL, XXVI.—NO. CXLIV. 6 
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prices of some of the leading stocks in London, May 12, as compared with the 
same time last year, were as follows : 


UNITED STATES STOCKS IN LONDON, MAY ine 
U. States 6’s, 1868. New-York 5's. Pennsylvania 5's. Ohio 6's. Miss. 6's. Ken'y 6's 
1849...108 @a109......! 94 95.2... 202-79 B8 
1850...110$¢@ 111 98 299........83 a8 


These prices have risen more than the accumulation of interest, under supplies 
from this side, indicated in the following table of transfers at Washington, on 
foreign account :— 


UNITED STATES STOCK TRANSFERRED AT WASHINGTON, ON FOREIGN ACCOUNT, 
FROM JANUARY 1 To MAY 2, 1850. 

January 1} to Loan of 1842. 1846. 1847. 1848, Total. 
March 29,... «960.912: <<. .--. $33,000.... $1,396 900... .$293,250..$1,790,012 
59,200 40,000 102,700 
40,000 } 98,95 -259,550 
6) 20) eee 3.000 . -275,400.... 39. 00 “aes . 334,900 
128,500.....-....3,000....... 440,500 58,900 630,900 
ee ee 9,300 148.450 38,200..... 206,250 
| ee fh 32,500.... .121,350 
6.000 4,000 191,450 15,000..... 216,950 


Total,. 273,612. $49,800.....$2,524,700...$491,850.. $3,445,562 

This embraces only the inscription. The amount of coupons or stocks trans- 
ferable by dealers, is known to be larger, as these are more desirable and beara 
better price. There has been, also, an increasing quantity of state and corporation 
stocks sent abroad. T'he whole amount sent forward, will probably not be short of 
$10,000,000. The capital that thus flows into the country will probably never 
again leave it, but will be followed by its owners, sooner or later, as permanent 
residents. -The amount of capital coming, also, in the hands of immigrants, is, 
by varieus accounts, represented as unprecedentedly large. The operation of 
the removal of the English corn laws, in a year succeeding very high prices all 
over Europe, is producing very singular effects. Thus, the high prices of grain 
in the previous year, stimulated extraordinary production, which was favored by 
good seasons; and the abundant and cheap food pouring into England, bas in- 
duced distress among those agriculturists who had grown up on the fallacious 
basis of protection. All these tenant farmers who have means, now feel that 
the lands of Western America, at nominal prices, and without rents, are the 
true localities for supplying England with food, now that intercourse is free, 
prompt, and cheap. A considerable portion of the available agricultural capital 
of England may, therefore, be transferred tothe West. It is also the case, 
that fear of political revulsion is driving capital from Europe to America, and at 
a time when the unsettled convictions, us to how far the change going on in prices, 
under the influence of cheap and tree food. may have approached bottom ; an 
impression that prices and values are falling, always kills enterprize, and helps 
to aid the realization. We therefore see money becoming a drug, at 14 per 
cent. in London, without any material demand for it. 

The circumstances which have induced abundant money abroad, have also 
operated to produce the same result here, aided by the California movement. 
The two great reservoirs for money—New- York and New-Orleans—compare 
as follows :— 

SPECIE AT NEW-ORLEANS AND NEW-YORK. 
NEW-ORLEANS. NEW-YORK. 
December 30. March 30. April30. December 30. March 30. 
In Bank, .. $7,327,402 .. $8,622,737 .. $7,903,306 .. $7,069,023. $6,861,501 89,82 
In Treast Iry,.. -68,439.... .78,995.... ..98,022....2,159,276.. .3,957 325. ..4,7 


y .8,701,732.. .8,001,323 .. .9,228.319.. 10,818,226 .. 13,626,890 
POOR OLS. i. ec cee Pet $16,624,160. $19.5 520,558. $21,628,218 
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This gives an increase of $5,000,000 in four months, at the service of com- 
merce, and i in precisely those months when it is most wanted. The amount of 
specie in New-York, with the course of exchanges, enables the banks here to 
maintain a very high line of discounts. Those leading features of the city banks 


are as follows : . 
NEW-YORK CITY BANKS. 


Loans. Specie. Circulation. oon teens 


February 9, 1849,.... ..$44,466,991.... .$4,523,775 .... .$5, 460, DEY anew 


March 30, 1850,.........56,420,647 6,861,501 6,725,688 


Increase, « oo -- $11,953,656 $2,337,726.... .$1,265,289...... $9,139,383 


This is a most extraordinary expansior. and the line of discounts in this city is 
far higher than ever before. Exchanges are, however, yet in our favor ; and we 
have on hand, in all the ports, 600.000 bales of cotton, of which 400, 000 bales 
will be exported at $20,000,000, against a similar quantity last year, worth 
$12,000,000. How little like that universal ruin and government discredit, on 
the occurrence of which, within eighteen months from January, 1846, our pre- 
sent Minister to England staked his reputation, is our past, present and pros- 
pective prosperity! The line of discounts has been maintained very high by 
the banks for the last six months, and it is, therefore, the case, that their daily 
receipts are now very large, from the maturity and payment of these discounts. 
In this position they find difficulty in procuring sufficient business paper, of the 
right description, to take up their receipts, and money, therefore, becomes more 
easily obtained. It is had freely at 4 per cent. on government stocks, and 
6 on other stocks : good paper is done at 6 a 8 per cent.; and that of a less 
choice quality, which is far more abundant than the last, goes more freely. 

Certainly. among the most gratifying triumphs of principle over false theory, 
is to be enumerated the prosperous condition of the finances of both England and 
the United States, resulting from diminished taxes, as contrasted with the em- 
barrassments that attended the protective duties. The revenue and expendi- 
ture of Great Britain and the United States, for the year ending with March, 
have been comparatively as follows :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 3l. 


UNITED STATES. GREAT BRITAIN. 
1849. 1850. 
Revenue,.... $33 549.681 de $39,049. 568...--. ---. $53,017 : $52,916,918 
Expenditure, . . 45,628,060 SP Oe TOO cksavescacon "53.987 5 50,378,417 


$11,784,879 ---- $269,377 


For the first time in very many years, the ordinary revenue of both countries 
exceeds the ordinary expenditure, and in both cases through the operation of 
the same priciple, viz.: the development of general industrial prosperity, through the 
removal of restrictions upon commerce. In the case of the United States this 
is the more gratifying, that the present Secretary of the Treasury, but six 
months since, asserted the necessity of a loan of $16,000,000, to supply present 
deficits, and of raising the tariff. That brilliant financial luminary remarked :— 

‘‘ To provide for the payment out of the revenue of the installment which will 
be due to Mexico in the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1852, to secure the ruis- 
ing of a fund for the gradual! extinguishment of our heavy public debt, and to 
place the revenue on a sure basis of sufficiency for all the expenditures of the 
government, it will be necessary to adopt measures for increasing the revenue ; 
and the most avaible means to that end are to be found in raising the duties on 
imports. That an economy as rigid as may be found compatible with the neces- 
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sities of the country will regulate appropriations, under existing circumstances, 
cannot be doubted.” 

Certainly not. If, in the last two lines we read “ Galphin, Ewing, and other 
claimants,” for ** country,” we may admit the truth of the remark, as far as ex- 
penditure goes. We may, however, be permitted to doubt, even with that 
modification, the necessity for “ raising the duty on imports,” as a means of in- 
creasing the revenue. The ordinary revenues for the quarter ending March 
31 are, as reported officially, $12,923,984—a larger sum than ever before was 
collected in the first quarter of the current year : and this sum has exceeded 
the current expenditure for the quarter, by more than three and a half millions 
of dollars. The revenue and expenditure quarterly for the year, excluding 
loans, have been as follows : 


UNITED STATES REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 3 
Revenue quarter ending Miscel. Lands. Customs. Total. 

June 30, $63,500 $279,685 .... .... $5,794,256 $6,137,441 
Sept. 30, 175,000 370,000.... .... 11,643,000 »--- 12,188,000 
Dec. 31 59,409. 26 <<. 893,568 ~~ 66% 7,208,059.... .....7,801,142 
858,393.......565,447 900,141 .... 2... 12,923,985 

Total, $1,156,382.... $1,748,715. $36,145,456...... - $39,049,568 

Expended. Civil. War. Navy. Interest. Total. 
Ist quar’r,.....$3, 909,143... . $3,001,428... $2, O41. 913.... $1,766,224.... $10,718,708 
- 2,678, 760 3,302,315 .34,499.... ..8.068,009 

2,880,762 


2,788,407 .... 


Total, .... $14,374,629. . $7,775, 410....$37 770,845. ... $37,893,759 


The customs have reached a higher figure than ever before in the term of 
twelve months ; and notwithstanding the influence of land warrants in reducing 
the revenues from lands, the ordinary revenue exceeds, by $1,165,809, the cur- 
rent expenditure, including interest, although the expenditures under the civil 
list, by means of * Galphinizing,” have been raised from $11,556,605, which 
included the Mexican installment in 1849, to $14,374,629 in 1850. But for 
those iniguities, there would have been a surplus of at ioe $3,000,000. The 
loans received for the year, amount to $9,699,050, and the loans paid, $6,993,328. 
The greater proportion of the latter are Treasury notes funded. The net re- 
ceipts of loans are $2,705,722 ; which, added to the $1,165,809 surplus revenue, 
make $3,871,581. 

Thus, instead of a deficit, there has been an increase of surplus on hand of rearly 
four millions, making more than $8,380,000 of coin lying idle on band, while the 
government is daily funding Treasury notes payable on demand into stock having 
twenty years to run, at six per cent. interest, that is to say, for the money in the 
Treasury. the government is paying $500,000 per annum interest. The first loan 
which falls due, is the 5 per cent. of $6,400,000 in July, 1853. That stock is 
vow selling at 24 per cent. premium, and the government will have to pay 15 per 
cent. interest on it before it is due. It can, therefore, now afford to pay even 
as high as 12 per cert. premium for it, to get it in, and get the money out of 
the ‘Treasury. This ought to be done forthwith, and should have been 
done last fall. Instead of an imbecile and dishonest Executive asking for a 
farther loan of $16.000,000, he ought to have asked for authority to redeem the 
existing one, at a premium necessary to get it in. The Secretary gravely pro- 
pee to raise the import duties to obtain means to “ extinguish our heavy pub- 
ic debt,” while a large surplus was accumulating on his hands. It is important 
that the present debt should be liquidated, inasmuch as it is daily becoming 
more manifest that the present tariff may be cut down one-half, and still yield 
enough for the economical administration of the government, not including the 
Galphin system. 
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Stavery, tHe Union, anp tue Catuotic Cuurcu. Lecture by the Rey. J. W. 

Cummings, D. D., of St. Stephen’s Church, New-York. 

While the Christian of every sect devoutly regards the teachings of our Saviour as the 
revelation of the great scheme of spiritual redemption, and recognizes in the gradual 
spread of his precepts among wankind the irresistible power of divine truths, 80 must 
the Republican and the Statesman ascribe to the same cause that progressive political 
amelioration of mankind, which has become so apparent in these latter years. The ad- 
vent of Christ was the dawn of civil liberty. In the ages antecedent to his appearance 
among men, each successive period of the growth of civilization was marked by a larger 
scope of operations, and by the increased exercise of |atent powers, implying that each 
successive race surpassed in some degree the freedom of its predecessors. It is obvious 
to all on reflection, that the idea of liberty is that also of power. It is in fact the exercise 
of power, and the degree of liberty of any race of persons must therefore be in propor- 
tion to the powers they possess. Thus the liberty of an untutored savage consists 
simply in the exercise of his physical power in hunting, fishing and war, restrained only 
by seasons, localities and opposing force. But in this liberty he enjoys no protection— 
it is at the mercy of'a greater physical power. His intellectual liberty goes no farther 
than his very limited mental power, which is not sufficient to afford protection to his 
physical liberty, but that power which in civilized nations is above and beyond these, 
controlling both, viz. moral power, he possesses scarcely at all. Now the liberty which 
preceded Christ began with the exercise of physical power, and was improved with 
the development of the intellectual power. Under the teachings of the Saviour the 
moral power was added to these, and the development of all has in later ages produced 
that degree of liberty which we enjoy, and which was unparalleled in any prior age. 
The Jews were much disappointed that Christ or the Messiah did not appear with the 
pomp and physical force of a temporal king, to overturn by violence the existing state 
of things, and by emancipating them trom the Roman yoke restore Israel to the dignity 
of an independent nation. The moral power which he represented, and which was the 
foundation of human liberties at large, they could not and would not understand. When 
they were groaning under sway of the Cvesars, and were impoverished by the imperial 
exactions, they did not relish the injunction to “ render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cwsar’s.” He everywhere enjoined submission to the existing order of things, well 
knowing tae ultimate influence of the moral power he was imparting to his disciples, 
in raising the depressed and freeing the bond. He did not for the gratification of impa- 
tient reformers put himself at the head of an armed insurrection, and plunge the Roman 
world in blood, in order to abolish the existing relation of masters to servants; on the 
ether hand he preached obedience to the latter, while he enjoined on all forgiveness of 
injuries, and to “ love thy neighbor as thyself.” Through all the vicissitudes of nearly 
twenty centuries the spirit of these teachings has been preserved by the Church, and the 
gradually approaching political equality of the people of the Christian world has been the 
result, The unilorm teaching of the Church has been respect to constituted authorities, 
at the same time holding those authorities responsible for their power ; and whenever 
adespotic government, freed from the control of the Church, assumed new prerogatives 
over the people, that was held as much a rebellion against the existing order of things 
as if the people had sought forcibly to deprive their rulers of old privileges. Thus, 
when Imperial Britain set up a new principle of government for the colonies, the latter 
resisted with the sanction of the Church. This conservative “ power, which in the 
age of iron, burst forth to curb the great and raise the low,” is even now exerting itself 
to preserve in steady progression those liberties of mankind which are anchored in our 
institations, but in which the several degreesof liberty, viz., personal, socialand political, 
are dependent upon the physical, intellectual and moral powers possessed by those 
who claim to exercise them. Of these two latter powers the black race are not pos- 
sessed, although in their state of vassalage to the whites they are slowly acquiring them 5 
and when they shall have become intellectualiy and morally capable of exercising 
social and political liberty, they will be far in advance of any other dark race. Among 
the most eloquent and devout expounders of the teachings of Christ in this respect, is 
to be found the accomplished divine, whose lecture delivered at the Tabernacle in 
New-York, on the 3d of May, was listened to with delighted attention by a large and 
crowded audience. The learned lecturer disclaimed all intention of speaking as a 
politician, but as asincere Catholic and an “independent American,” simply to describe 
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the course of the Church in relation to the subject of slavery. He reminded his hearers 
that this was not a new question to the Church, but that it was one coeval with her 
existence. At her appearance the white population of the world were all slaves, and 
freemen were the few exceptions. The social rights, properties and lives of the 
many were at the mercy of the few masters. In the early ages of the world slavery 
was not only permitted, but expressly enjoined by the divine command. 

“Both thy sonpmen and thy sonpmaips, which rHou sHatt HaAvs, shall be of the 
HEATHEN that ARE ROUND aBouT you: of them SHALL YE BUY BONDMEN AND BOND- 
maips. Moreover, of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among you, of them 
SHALL yg Buy, and of their families that are with you, which ‘hey begat in your land ; 
and THEY SHALL BE YoUR Possession. And ye shal! take them as AN INHERITANCE for 
your children after you, to inherit them for a possession: they shall be your BONDMEN 
FOREVER; but over your brethren, the children of Israel, ye shall not rule one over 
another with rigor.” —Levit. 25. 


This state of things continued in a greater or less degree down to Christ and his Apos- 
tles, who expressly directed its continuance. From this point the learned Doctor argues 
as follows :— 

“ The Redeemer gave, as a precept, that his disciples should “ render unto Cesar the 
things that are of Cwsar, and to God the things that are of God.” The Apostle St. Paul 
applies this general rule to the case under consideration, where he tells servants (which 
then meant slaves) to be submissive and obedient to their masters, and when he sends 
back to his owner the slave Onesimus, whom he had baptized in the Christian faith. 
The principle thus announced directed the counsels of the Church, as she proceeded on 
her heavenly mission. She hoped for a state of civil equalization among men, which 
would undoubtedly prove more favorable to Christian morality. But, atthe same time, 
she respected the order of society which she found in the world. Slavery could not 
have been denounced and attacked, without subverting at a blow the rights of property 
and the jurisprudence of the world. Rules were soon established, which ameliorated 
the condition of the boadsman. Severe laws were passed, which prohibited the traffic 
of prisoners, and other restrictions laid upon masters; but it is certain that a wholesale 
abolitory decree was not passed by the Catholic Church. In short, to sam up the sub- 
ject in a few words, Christ and the Church did not bring to bear upon slavery, as an in- 
stitution, the Christian code of positive legislative justice. They left it to be controlled, 
tempered, or removed by the law of Christian charity. As in other cases of the kind, 
so likewise in this; he who acts in the name of Christian charity, is bound to effect its 
good works with holy prudence and enlightened zeal, according to the different circum- 
stances of times, places, and persons. It is then to be understood that the Church did 
condemn cruelty and oppression; that where she bound slave-holders in virtue of right 
and justice, she did so by explicit and individual enactments; that for slavery as an in- 
stitution, independent of particular cases, and independent of her other laws, she has 
legislated only in her code of Christian charity. When I say charity, I do not mean 
philanthropy, which signifies friendship for men, but is applied in our day to every 
sch -me of fanaticism ; nor do [ mean sentimentality, but the law of Christian love, 
which, though it cannot be embodied in the code of the legislator, operates more 
powertully than any human law—just as the sway of the mother is more perfect and 
permanent than the guidance of the nurse and the vigilance of the stepmother. In these 
last remarks, you have the whole sum and substance of Catholic doctrine in relation to 
the institution of slavery throughout the world. What the Church taught in theory she 
followed successfully in practice. She preached obedience to the slave for the love of 
God, and bade the master be merciful for the fear of His justice. He who commandea 
and he who obeyed, were to act as having duties to discharge—the one towards the 
other—of which a strict account would one day be demanded. When meeting at the 
threshhold of the house of God, the master and the slave forgot all social distinctions, and 
saw in each other only a brother. They knelt together at prayer, and one asked a 


blessing fur the other. If, in the course of time, the slave became free, his liberty was 
given as a boon of Christian love, and his manumission was effected before the altar 
of God. The world was gradually prepared by the Church for the abandonment of 
slavery, but her work began in the souls of the masters. It was gradually doue, and 
slave and master were equally pleased at its results.” ‘ 

The learned lecturer then aliuded to the injary which the extreme opinions of eman- 
cipatiouists inflict upon the cause they pretend to advocate, rebutting the idea that 
slavery should be abolished because of the phrase “all men are born free,”” and denying 
that “slavery is contrary to the lawsof God ard man,” being in accordance with both 
the divine mandate and human legislation. He also alluded to those atrocious blasphe- 
mies of the Abolitionists against God, his Son, and his holy word, which pretended 
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Christians will calmly listen to at annual meetings. The singular contrast between the 
sympathy of the English for black slaves and their obdurate oppression of their white 
brethren, did not escape his pungent sarcasm :— 

“ Without stopping here to inquire into the prac ticability of the rede »mption of slaves, 
or the supposed guilt of the American people, let us just look at the consistency of those 
gentlemen. We do not find them abandoning their speculations in slave-grown cotton, 
tobacco, rice, and sugar. Instead of pulling down their cotton factories, they are in- 
creasing their number and enlarging their extent. Their clashing machinery, with iron 
jaws, cries out for more raw foud. These self-sacrificing agitators have no objection to 
sweeten, with molasses, the very throats that are hoarse in crying out against the slave- 
labor from which it comes? When an American is traveling in England, they abuse 
him, because he will not plunge into the horrors of civil war to put an end to slavery. 
They would not admit poor Sambo to a seat in their cushioned pew, yet they accuse us 
of cruelty in not giving him a seat in the Senate, or in the House of Representatives. 
How very slow they are in removing the yoke off the necks of their fellow-subjects in 
the sister country? Whatis the reason they do not send relief to the down-trodden, 
but noble people of Ireland? You will find many, very many, Americans, and those, 
too, belonging to slave-holding states, who have contributed to alleviate her sufferings ; 
but my word for it, you will rarely meet one who has done so among these ‘ philan- 
thropists.’ ” 

The speaker showed that at the formation of the Constitution the question did not em- 
brace black freedom and slavery, but was simply of white freedom, and that the United 
States has done more for the suppression of the slave-trade than England and all other 
nations together. It is undeniably true that under our institutions, not only have great 
numbers of slaves been emaucipated without purchase, at least as many as the British 
Government paid for in her own colonies; butalthough the number of slaves has greatly 
improved by reason of their material well being, yet the condition of the whole has been 
mentally so improved and so physically ameliorated, that the most unscrupulous 
Abolitionist does not deny that it is superior to that of any of the working classes of 
Europe. The lecturer pointed out the continuance in this direction as the only trae 
means of ultimately redeeming the black race. To this view he very justly called to 
mind the prejudices which exist among the uninformed against Southern Planters, 
which prejudices, no doubt, to a considerable extent, originate in the misrepresenta- 
tions of designing men. 

“ We are taught at the North to consider that every Southern gentleman is a brown- 
faced individual, with a straw hat and a cat-o-nine-tails in his be and, and in so doing, we 
are about as just as the numerous people in England, who, having taken their ideas of 
Americans in general from books of travel. think that a native of the United States 
must necessarily be a slim specimen of humanity, who is always in the act of chew- 
ing tobacco, whittling a piece of pine wood, and drawling unintelligible jargon 
through his nose. If it be true that noble physical dev elopment and manly 
proportions are usually the accompaniment of a good mind, the men and women of 
Maryland and Virginia, those of Kentucky and Louisiana, would lose nothing, to 
say the least, if compared to those of the New-England States, ourselves and New- 
Jersey. People seem to be of opinion, that a Southern man is so much in favor of 
slavery, that he will maintain not only that it is a necessary state of things, but that it is 
the best state of things, so that he would not have it changed, even if he were to gain 
by it. Ido not pretend to have more experience, nor as mach as many who listen to 
me, but I must say, although a young man, that I have traveled from Massachusetts to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and never heard such a proposition maintained or advanced even 
by a single individual.” 

The misconceptions ¢ and follies that float in relation to the South are mostly of a piece 
with the idea of a respectable old lady and warm Abolitionist in a neighboring town, 
who having heard of the “use of the cat,” with the aid of a little imagination, asserted 
that young negroes were stripped and exposed to the fury of an irritated tom-cat, until 
their very “skins were scratched off them,” in order to amuse Southern ladies. Instead 
of giving way to irritating criminations, all ought first to stand by the Union above all other 
consider: itions, as in that Union alone can be found the path of progress and of protection 
to the full exercise of liberties to the extent of the powers we possess. 

“ The slave obeys for God’s sake, unless where he is commanded to do aught against 
the will of God. “This being the state of things in the country, it is clear that we will 
obey the Church, by doing what we are directed to do by the laws of the country, and 
that we will do what the laws direct us to do by obeying the Church. Let our Federal 
Government manage this question as it thinks proper—let them compromise, or 
not compromise—let them bring in the Wilmot proviso or any other proviso—or 
leave out the Wilmot proviso and every other proviso—let them bring in California— 
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or bring out Texas—in short, let them bring up, or bring down, or bring over, or 
bring under, whatever they please, only let there be brought about no disunion. We 
must love our Southern brethren, aad they us; and arrange our family difficulties as 
brethren should. This Re epublie i is a harp, of which the federal compact is the golden 
frame, and the sovereiga States are the chords of silver, joiued harmoniously together ’ 
with no restraint but the law. Relax one of these chords, or subject it to unequal ten- 
sion, and the others will be untaned by the discordant sound of one. ‘Take away a 
string, and you destroy the harmony of the whole instrament. This young Republic 
again is like a beautiful machine, iuvented by some of her ingenious sons. Her State 
charters are like so many wheels, one indenting the other, and all turned by the large 
wheel of the Federal Constitution. She is in good working order, is this mac hine; a 
patent has Sent taken out for her; her wheels are well oiled, and she has got the steam 
pretty fairly up. Who proposes now to stop one of the wheels, or to t: ake one or more 
of them out? If such an attempt be made, perhaps the machine will get out of 
order, and stop; but it is far more likely that the imprudent adventurer who attempts 
sach a thing, will be knocked in the head by the crank, or scalded with hot-water from 
the boiler.” 

The eloquent Doctor reminded his readers of the fact that the eyes of Englisk and 
European despots are upon us, eagerly hoping for that commotion which their agents, 
aided by demagogues here, are striving to bring about, that they m: ay in the ruin 
of this Republic, have an unanswerable caine for their own continual oppres- 
sions. He closed with an earnest and eloquent appeal for the preservation of the Union, 
which is to be effected not by finding fault with our neighbors, bat by fighting against 
our own blind passions, pride and prejudices, which are the source of every impiety. 
We regret that our limits will not permit larger extracts from the lecture, which has 
been published at length in the New-York “ Freeman’s Journal” for May 25th, and to 
which we commend our readers. The most enthusiastic and prolonged applause fol- 
lowed the conclusion, and the audience pressed forward to greet the reverend gentle- 
man as he retired. 


Memoirs or tae Court or Marte Antornette, Queen of France. By Madame 
Campan, First Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen. From the third London 
edition; with a Biographical Introduction, from “ the Heroic Women of the French 
Revolatioa.” By M. de Lamartine, Member of the Executive Government of 
France. 2 vols. A. Hart, (late Carey & Hart,) Philadelphia. 

Marie Antoinette stands out ia history as an extr ,ordinary example of that terrible 
retribution which sooner or later overtakes the abuse of an usurped power, that is, of a 
power exercised over a people from whom it is not derived. For centuries France 
groaned uader the oppressions of a long line of despots, who held them in a subjection 
80 complete, as to delay for a century taat popular progress which manifested itself in 
England early in the 17th ceatary. As there was less of republican virtue in the peo- 
ple, liberty worked out its eads more slowly, by means of the vices of the ralers ; and 
when Louis XV1. came to the throne, the volcano was near its rupture. The startled 
governments of the world were ab yut to receive an awful lesson in the downfall of a 
monarch. To make that example more appalling, he brought with him to share his 
fate a daughter of the Cesars—a child of the Empress Maria Theresa. She was of sur- 
passing beauty and majesty of person, and of a “mind and character such as should 
grace the most exalted station of a people’s choice. Her character, her position, and 
person, awakened unbounded enthusiasm, such as fully to justify the celebrated de- 
scription by Buarke—“ Never lighted on this earth, which she hardly seemed to touch, 
a more delightful vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating and cheering 
the elevated sphere she just began to move ia—glittering like the morning star; full, 
of life, -and splendor, and joy.” This brilliant being, the admired of all beholders— 
possessed of power, a throne, youth—all that could bring happiness to the daughter, 
wife, and mother of kings, was saddenly, as the representative of a line of despots, ar- 
raigued before the newly-created tribunal of the people, and :aw at one blow her 
power and throne destroyed, her husband executed, her friends exiled, her daughter 
tmprisoned, ber son in custody, and herself occupying in rags a dungeon, de stitate of 
the necessaries of life, and the object of execrations from a people ignorant and debased 
through the crimes of their former ralers. The story of this fearful fall is told by 
Madame Campan with extraordinary vivacity and interest. The work is got up by the 
publisher, A. Hart, of the late well-known firm of Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, ina 
style which as well fits it for every library, as the matter makes it indispensable. 
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Memorrs or THE House or Orteans, including Sketches and Anecdotes of the most 
distinguished Characters in France during the 17th and 18th Centuries. By W. 
Cooke Taylor, LL.D., author of “ Romantic Biography of the Age of Elizabeth,” &c. 
2 vols. A. Hart, late Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

The history of the House of Orleans is perhaps the most exciting and interesting epi- 
sode of French history—certainly the most dissolute and utterly unprincipled race that 
ever preserved those marked traits in successive families ; yet their very vices, intrigues, 
and infamy, seem to have been the especial instrument, under Providence, in preparing 
the way for the French Revolution, and France for freedom. The deep root which the elder 
Bourbons had taken, through lapse of centuries, in the hearts of the French, gave great 
stability to a throne, which the great abilities of Louis XIV. strengthened and rendered 
impregnable, even against the example of the English revolution of 1648. The immense 
power and popularity of the “ Grand Monarch,” were that time such as to make the 
cause of freedom almost hopeless in France. At his decease, however, began that in- 
fluence of Orleanism under the regency, which, by the most dissolute lasciviousness, 
corrupting the manners of the court, and gradually those of the nation, aided by the 
great paper scheme of Law, ruining the finances of the country, required nearly a cen- 
tury to produce the revelution, punishing in the person of Louis XVI. the crimes of a 
line of despots. At that juncture again did Orleanism, in the person of Philip Egalité, 
serve the cause of freedom, by showing, while betraying the cause of the Bourbons, 
how utterly execrable was the character of royalty. The reaction on the fall of Napo- 
leon, restored the elder branch only again to be betrayed by an Orleans, in the person 
of Louis Philippe, who realized in 1830 the fears of Louis X[V., expressed a century 
before against the Orleans family. As false to the people, as to the legitimate sove- 
reign, Louis Philippe only prepared the way for a Republic, which might have been 
evaded for centuries yet, but for the course of the Orleans family. Mr. Taylor has de- 
scribed in a glowing style the whole course of this profligate family, and his narrative 
is enlivened with anecdotes of the social proceedings of the Regent and his court, that 
make it one of the most interesting books of the season. The typography and general 
appearance are of the highest character. 

Tse History or tHe Deciine anv Fatt or tat Roman Empire. By Edward Gib- 
bon, Esq. With notes, by Rev. H. H. Milman, Prebendary of St. Peter’s, &c. Phil- 
lips, Sampson, & Co., Boston. 

The third volume of this fine edition of the great history by Gibbon, uniform with 
Hume and Macaulay, has promptly made its appearance from the prolific press of 
Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. In contemplating the beauty of the typo- 
graphy, with the general style and cheapness of the publication, we are struck with the 
great advantages which the present generation enjoys of any which preceded it. On 
our shelves stands an edition purchased more than forty years since in London. It is of 
eight volumes, and cost one guinea each, say $40; yet the present edition surpasses its 
paper and typography, for less than a tenth of the sum. Surely none can be at a loss 
for instruction where such facilities exist. 

Tue Miscettanrovs Works or Otiver Gotpsmitu; including a variety of pieces 
now first collected. By James Prior, author of “ Life of Burke,” &c. George P. 
Putnam, 155 Broadway. 

The fourth and last volume of this beautiful edition of Goldsmith, has made its ap- 
pearance with a complete general index. It contains the ‘‘ Poems” viz. Traveller, Her- 
mit, Deserted Village, Haunch of Venison, Captivity and Retaliation, also “ Miscella- 
necus Pieces ;” the Dramas—“ The Good-natured Man,” “ She Stoops to Conquer,” 
and a scene from “ The Grumbler,” now first published ; and a new collection of Cri- 
ticisms on Poetry and the Belles Lettres. This volume contains the choicest of his bril- 
liant productions. The “Traveller,” without one bad line, has been called the chief 
corner-stone of his fame; but the character of Croaker in the “ Good-natured Men,” is 
certainly one of his happiest delineations ; and the humor and vivacity of “ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” must long be distinguished as one of the richest contributions to modern 
comedy. But it is altogether a work of supererogation to particulerize the beauties of 
Goldsmith, to all of whose works the remark of Dr. Johnson upon Mr. Fox’s eulogium 
of The Traveller applies—viz., that the merit is so well established, that *‘ Mr. Fox’s 
praise could not augment it, nor his censure diminish it.” It suffices to say, that this 
edition of his works, containing those now first brought to light through the research 
of Prior, must become the standard library edition. 

Tue Women or tHe American Revotution. By Elizabeth F. Ellet. 3 vols. Baker 
& Scribner, 148 Nassau-street. 

The work of Mrs, Ellet is certainly one of the most grateful and pleasing character. 
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While eminent historians for the most part vccupy themselves with the doings and say- 
ings of the heroes of our Revolution. and developing the influence which oar great men 
exercised over their times, Mrs. Ellet has, as it were, gone behind the scenes, and 
shown the material whence great men are derived—viz., trom the example and precept 
of strong-minded mothers. ‘It is the pride of the Caucasian race, that by it alone is 
woman recognised in her proper sphere, and allowed to exercise her legitimate influ- 
ence, to which may almost alone be ascribed our progress, as compared with the dark 
races. The present volume contains sketches of 46 heroines, each of whom would 
alone be dangerous to despotism. 


Tur Dattons; or, Three Roads in Life. By Charles Lever, author of “ Charles 
O'Malley,” &c. Harper Brothers. 
This new novel by Lever, is being published by the Messrs. Harpers, at 6} cents per 
number. 


Linpa, or, The Young Pilot of the Belle Creole. A tale of Southern life. By Caro- 
line Lee Hentz, author of “ The Mob Cap,” &e. &c. A. Hart, late Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphia. 

Of the very many tales of American life that excites interest in various degrees, very 
few, if any, have undertaken to picture the social life in the Southern States ; and to this 
fact may in a great degree be ascribed that utter ignorance, which is the matter of pre- 
jadice existing at the North in relation to it. The work of Miss Hentz in this respect 
has great merit. 

Et Dorano; or, Adventures in the Path of Empire. Comprising a Voyage to Califor- 
nia, via Panama ; ; Life in San Francisco and Monterey; Pictures of = Gold Region, 
and Experiences of Mexican Travel. By Bayard Taylor, author of ‘* Views A- foot,” 
&c. With illustrations by the author. 2 vols. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 
These very readable volumes are “ the experiences” of a sub-editor of the New- 

York Tribune, understood to have been sent to California as a sort of reporter. Most of 

the matter appeared in that journal under the garb of “ Correspondence.” The descrip- 

tions of men and things on the w ay to and at San Francisco,are very graphic and inter- 
esting, with as small a quantum of egotism as might reasonably have been expected from 
one who, in his literary outset, has been so exceedingly applauded by admirers. For those 
who desire an animated picture of things, as they actually appear t-. the observant and 
intelligent traveller in that wonderful region, there can be no more agreeable account 
than this of Mr. Taylor. It is beautifully illustrated, and the typography is such as 

Mr. Putnam is famous for. We understand that a handsome edition in sheets has been 

sent to London for sale, and will, doubiless, elicit much interest there. 


Tse Unity or tag Human Races Proved to be the Doctrine of Scripture, Reason 
and Science, with a Review of the Present Position and Theory of Professor Agas- 
siz. By the Rev. Thomas Smyth, D. D., Member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 

Dr. Smyth has earnestly sought in this volume to maintain, in spite of all the evi- 
dences of our senses to the contrary, that the four human races are but one, and he 
assumes very erroneously, we think, that this supposed unity is necessary to the truth 
of the Scriptures. With, according tu our view, a very debasing tendency, he seeks to 
establish a universal brotherhood of black, red, yellow and white. Avowing two prin- 
ciples: Ist, that any race left to itself unrestrained by “ true religion,” will ev entually 
sink from a state of civilization into a state of absolute barbarism, and that when this 
state is reached they cannot recover without external aid. On this principle he seeks 
to account for the condition of the negroes, whom he affirms were once the only per- 
sons of refined civilization. If this is so, by what means did the Greek and homan 
world attain their refinement? was their idolatrous worship the true religion? He tells 
us that the want of this influence led to the decay of Egypt and Rome, but he does not 
inform us how the latter rose in face of the waut. A few pages further on, he tells us 
that when any negro race has attained any degree of improvement, their physical ap- 
pearance has ‘also improved. He tells us that withoat true religion men sink into barba- 
rism, but that the black Pagan cannibals become in a considerable degree civilized with- 
out external aid. We cannot recognize these views with the facts. Nor on the sup- 
position, that the world was originally all negroes, and received civilization and know- 
ledge as a gift from Heaven, losing them through wickedness and the absence of true 
religion, can we comprehend how Pagan whites recovered from barbarism to a high 
degree of civilization without external aid, and in the absence of that true religion, the 
want of which is the alleged cause of their fall. 
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In relation to an article in this Review for April, Dr. Smyth alleges that it contro- 
verted the usage of naturalists, who regard the unity of origin as proof of unity of 
species. Jt isa little singular that when the Doctor claims civilization and knowledge 
to have been direct gifts from the Deity to our first parents, that he should deny the 
power of the Almighty to change the types of men in order that he may fulfill the desti- 
nies he conferred upon the sons of Noah, particularly in the curse bestowed upon 
the son of Ham, who, with his posterity, was condemned to perpetual slavery. The 
Doctor asserts that to allege direct divine agency is unscientific, yet in support of his 
theory he does not hesitate to assert, “This doctrine of the Bible, let it also be under- 
stood, is independent of all speculations of naturalists about what constitutes us a 
species.” 

Again, in the Review article it was shown, that the institution of marriage and the 
elevation of females are specific marks of the white race. The Doctor, in reply, as- 
serts that polygamy is not a specific mark of the black races. This is altogether another 
question. Marriage and the honor of women exists on/y in the white race, and there- 
fore are a specific trait. Among the dark races polygamy is universal. It does not 
therefore follow that these are all of one species. The three dark races have acharacter, 
polygamy in common, but none of them have the institution of marriage which is pecu- 
liar to the white race The brutalizing and soul-degrading theory that the white species 
are on a level with the incapable blacks, is undoubtedly that disposition which the 
Saviour so sharply reproves in him who had his talents in a napkin. If, upon a second 
reading, it should appear that the arguments of Dr. Smyth have sufficient force to en- 
title them to an extended notice. we shall bestow it, 


Sranpisu, Toe Puritan: A Tale of the American Revolution. By Eldred Grayson, 

Esq. Harper Brothers. 

This interesting tale of the early times of this Republic made its first appearance 
in a monthly periodical, and attracted some attention by its liveliness and humor, It 
is now presented in a neat but cheap form, from the press of the Messrs. Harpers. 
Tue History or EnGtanp, From the Accession of James Il. By Thomas Babington 

Macaulay. 2 vols. Harper Brothers. 

This is a new and beautiful edition of this most celebrated work, in a style uniform 
with the valuable edition of Hume’s England, recently published by the Messrs. Har- 
pers, and also Gibbon’s Rome is in course of publication by that house. As the volumes 
appear in England they will be produced in the same uniform style, bringing down 
the history of Europe to nearly the present time. The works of Hume and Macaulay 
will go down to posterity together, and always form the most indispensable portion of 
every library. 

Prive anD [rresotution. A New Series of the Discipline of Life. Harper Bro- 
thers. 

This forms No. 144, of the Library of Select Novels, and is by no means the least in- 
teresting of that popular series. 

PictortaL Fretp-Boox or tHe Revotution: or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil, of 
the History. Scenery, Biography, Relics and Traditions of the War of Independence. 
3y Benson J. Lossing; with 600 Engravings on wood. By Lossing & Barrett; 
chiefly from criginal sketches by the author. Harper Brothers. 

This magnificent work to be completed in twenty numbers, semi-monthly, at 25 cents 
each, should be in the hands of every Americau. In fact it isindispensable to all. The 
author went out to rescue from oblivion the remaining relics of the Revolution, so rap- 
idly passing away, and just as he found them has he truthfully delineated them. To do 
this he traveled more than 8,000 miles, visiting all the scenes of patriot struggles North 
and South, and made more than 400 drawings of the places described and illustrated, 
and sketched the natural scenery, relics of the past,—such as head-quarters of officers 
still standing, interior views of remarkable buildings, and remains of fortifications, 
many interesting relics_preserved in historical societies and elsewhere, and every thing 
of interest which fell in his way connected directly, or indirectly, with the events in 
question. These are all portrayed and described as he found them. In addition to 
these sketches are given plans of all the battles, exhibiting the relative positions of the 
opposing troops in action; portraits of persons, American and foreign, wlio were dis- 
tinguished actors in those scenss, as well as of individuals still living who were engaged 
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in the war; fac-similes of autograph names, medals, and documents; plans of fortifica- 
tions, &c. 

He has gathered up details of local events from the lips of those who were partici- 
pants therein, or from their children, and in many ways has rescued from utter oblivion 
much which, in a few years, would have been irrecov rerably lost. 

The incidents of his journey, descriptions of the scenery, presentappearance of inter- 
esting localities, sketches of character, and other materials which make up an attractive 
book of travel. are mingled with the graver details of history. The localities of the 
Revolution are thus made perfectly familiar to the present generation, and the history 
rendered far more intelligible. The past and the present are so thoroughly interwo- 
ven, that the reader seems to be walking arm and arm with the actors in the scenes 
recorded. _— 

Suaxksreare’s Dramatic Works. Parts15and16. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co, 

The fifteenth part of this hitherto unrivalled edition of this great dramatic poet, con- 
tains “ All’s Well That Ends Well,” with an illustrated portrait of the heroine, executed 
in the best style of the art. Part sixteen contains Macbeth. The illustrations would do 
credit to our model of artistic excellence, the London Art Journal. To bestow higher 
praise, would appear, to those acquainted with the character of that work, fulsome ex- 
aggeration. 

Tus Lire axnp Corresponpexce or Rosert Soutnary. Edited by his son, the Rev. 

Charles Cuthbert Southey, M. A. Harper Brothers. 

The third part, completing one-half of this admired life of Southey, has made its ap- 
pearance, bringing down the correspondence to the year 1812, including letters to Sir 
Walter Scott. The whole is of much interest. 


Discourses oN THE Curistian Sprrit anv Lire. By W.C. Bartol, Junior Minister 
of the West Church, Boston. Second Edition. Wm. Crospy and H. P. Nicuots: 
Boston. 

This well printed volume contains thirty discourses on as many different topics, of a 
religious nature. They are forcible, instructive and persuasive, and doubtless adminis- 


ter to that taste for religious reading, which yet lingers in the land of the Puritan 

fathers. acne 

Evutuanasy: or, Happy Talk Towards the End of Life. By Wm. Mountford, author 
of “ Martyria,” &c. Second Edition. W. Crosby and H. P. Nichols: Boston. 


The plan of this book is of an extended dialogue, the objectof which the author informs 
us in his prefgce is to strengthen the fading faith of believers. He complains that the 
increase of science and the ‘development of know! dge, has a tendency to weaken faith 
in religion as before understood, and is desirous « accommodating Christian belief to 
the enlarged domain of thought, and the broad light which progressive science sheds 
upon man’s relation to the universe. 

Tue Annvat or Sciestiric Discovery: or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art; 
exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements in the various sciences; 
together with a list of recent Scientific Publications; a Classified List of Patents; 
Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men; and an Index of 5. wae ant Papers in Scientific 
Journals. Edited by David A. Wells, of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, 
and George Bliss, of Boston. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln: Boston. 

The taste for Scientific and Mechanical Discoveries is perhaps more prevalent in this 
country and age than in any other, and this taste is perhaps both acause and a conse- 
quence of the rapid improvements being made in all the physical discoveries. A work 
like the prese nt, which brings up for the year all the transactions in such, will not fail 
to be widely and generally appreciated. 

Tue Farmer’s Gu IDE to Scientific and Practical Agriculture. Detailing the labors of 
the Farm. and all their variety, and adapting them to the season of the year, as they 
necessarily occur. By Henry Stephens, F. R. §., assisted by John P. Norton, M. A., 
Yale College. Leonard Scott & Co. 

This great work is indispensable to our Agricultarists, who form the great body of 
the Nation. It will be comprised in about 22 Nos. of 64 pages each. It will contain 
some 18 or 20 engravings on steel, and more than 600 wood engravings, in the highest 
style of the art. It will be handsomely printed on fine paper, and sold at 25 ce nts 8 
number. or $5 in advance for twenty-two numbers. The numbers can be sent by mail 
at periodical postage. 








